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** We have Letchworth and Welwyn Garden Cities both growing in health, wealth, and population. 
Are we going to stop there? .:. . if we could multiply them largely we should be providing 
an ideal solution to that most difficult problem of our overcrowded industrial towns.”—Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, Prime Minister, who has been a consistent advocate of Garden Cities. 
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A 


Prophecy 
Fulfilled 


In time we shall only see Wren’s masterpieces 
during adjoining demolitions. The London 
Passenger Transport Board will advertise not an 
eclipse, but a revelation, a total or partial 
revelation, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 21st April 
to 15th May next ; you may stand on Square 
No. 94 and gaze at it for fifteen minutes if you 
book your position now. 

—F. J. OsBorn in ‘“‘ London’s Dilemma,” 
December, 1936. 





[The Architect’s Journal 


For many years the only portion of St. Bride’s 
Church, E.C., which has been visible from Fleet 
Street has been the spire. The demolition of the 
old offices of the Press Association and Reuter’s 
to make way for their new headquarters now 
offers from Fleet Street a temporary view of 
almost the whole structure. 

—The Architect's Journal, 
June 3, 1937. 
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THE L.C.C. AND GARDEN 


HE General Purposes Committee of the L.C.C. 

has had under consideration the Marley Report 
on Garden Cities and Satellite Towns, and their 
decisions are recorded in the Minutes of July 6th, 
1937. The Town Planning Committee puts forward 
the view that, while being in full accord with the 
ideal of establishing garden cities, the project is as 
yet not one to which the Council could give practical 
effect. The Housing and Public Health Committee 
feel that the establishment of a satellite town for 
London would be an “ interesting, valuable and 
at tractive social experiment.’ The Parks Committee 
have no observations to make. The Finance Com- 
mittee rightly perceives the problem as linked with 
the location of industry, and draws attention to the 
importance of the financial aspects of large scale 
planning. The general conclusion reached is that 
the establishment of garden cities and satellite 
towns is “ very desirable,’”’ but, “‘ bearing in mind 
the need for comprehensive planning in London 
and the Home Counties and the financial and 
administrative problems involved in the provision 
of the central services, we are of opinion that the 
initiative should come from H.M. Government.” 


The Report concludes with this sentence, which, 
while appreciating to the full the magnitude and 
difficulty of the problem before London, we cannot 
help finding a little pathetic : ‘“‘ In the circumstances, 
no action on the Report of the Departmental 
Committee appears to be called for on the part of the 


Council.”” At the debate it was resolved “ that the 
Report be received.”’ 

In a word, the L.C.C. have “ passed the buck ”’ to 
the Government. It is a time-honoured practice. 


CITIES 


But it is hardly what one would expect from a body 
of men who claim to be leading the world in local 
government. It is undoubtedly the case that in 
view of the unsatisfactory state of London local 
government boundaries, the Government has the 
greatest responsibility for initiating the building 
of new towns and the decentralisation of industry 
and population, but the matter is so vital to London 
itself that we cannot understand the entirely passive 
attitude of the L.C.C. They could at least have 
taken a positive lead with the Government in the 
matter. However, we may derive crumbs of comfort 
from the fact that the Council is “in full accord 
with the ideal of establishing garden cities”’ and 
feels that they would be “ an interesting, valuable 
and attractive social experiment.’ Mr. Herbert 
Morrison has earned the ungrudging admiration of 
his fellow-citizens ; he has proved himself a states- 
man and an administrator, lacking neither courage 
nor conviction. He has impressed himself upon the 
consciousness of London and indeed of the whole 
country as ‘‘a man who gets things done.”’ Mr. 
Morrison, too, knows from personal experience and 
long advocacy the benefits which would accrue to the 
working-class from a policy of decentralisation and 
the creation of new towns. Surely he is not willing to 
leave this important question on the table? We 
hope he is willing to take the initiative in a determina- 
tion to back those whose job decentralisation is 
and to equip either the L.C.C. or some other body 
with any powers now lacking to put into effect a 
policy which this Report shows the L.C.C. have 
already agreed to in principle. 





THE ROYAL 
‘““ |T is quite possible that the only way of multi- 
plying garden cities would be by _ the 
appointment of some special Commission whose 
business it would be to take the initiative.” In 
these words, Mr. Neville Chamberlain addressed the 
members of the Greater London Joint Town Planning 
Committee at its first meeting almost a decade ago. 
Ten more years have been lost, but it is most 
gratifying that Mr. Chamberlain, whose consistent 
advocacy of the garden city idea is referred to 
elsewhere in this issue, should as one of the first 
actions on becoming Prime Minister appoint a 
Royal Commission to enquire into the location of 
industry, the factor which in our view is the key 
to the major planning problem. 

Sir Malcolm Stewart’s last report as Commissioner 
for the Distressed Areas left no doubt about the 
urgency of this matter. The mere appointment of 
the Commission is, we hope, a proof that the days of 
laisser-faire which have caused the present chaos 
are numbered. The Commission is the symptom of 
the ever-increasing discontent with present methods. 
We were glad to notice, too, that in announcing the 


COMMISSION 


membership of the Commission in the House of 
Commons and in replying to questions, the Prime 
Minister clearly showed that he has a firm grasp 
of the issues involved. Wisely he declined to limit 
the scope of the enquiry to the Distressed Areas only. 
We have not ceased to reiterate in this Journal 
the view that merely to divert an industry from a 
reasonably suitable area and dump it in a distressed 
area is not planning, and may be no better than a 
policy of complete /aisser-faire. 

The siting of industry has come into politics. 
Provincial newspapers are full of the tussles that go 
on between town and town for this and that new 
factory—tussles into which local M.P.’s and Govern- 
ment departments are inevitably drawn. In all 
such struggles victory is most likely to go to the big 
battalions—that is to say that areas where feeling 
multiplied by votes gives the strongest resultant. 
This may well be to the prejudice of industry without 
compensating advantage to the nation. Planning 
would consider the interests of both and ultimately 
would best serve the local interest as well. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO 


SECOND WELWYN CONFERENCE IN 
OCTOBER 


Notable Speakers 

ONTINUING the effort now being made by the 
Association to hammer out a practical policy 

of decentralisation, a further Conference is to be 
held at Digswell Park Conference House, Welwyn 
Garden City, from Friday evening dinner, October 
8th, to Monday morning breakfast, October 11th. 
Final arrangements for the Conference are not 
completed at the time of going to press, but already 
there are indications that the Conference will eclipse 
previous records in point of attendance and interest. 


Distinguished authorities will present the main 
papers. These include Professor W. A. Robson, 
who, in addition to being a foremost economist, 
has devoted much attention to planning problems. 
About a year ago Professor Robson accompanied 
Sir Ernest Simon to Russia and was one of the 
authors of an important volume entitled ‘‘ Moscow 
in the Making.”’ 

Miss Cicely Hamilton, who is a contributor to the 
symposium which appears in this issue, is the 
author of a series of modern surveys and knows 
intimately the problems of Germany, Italy, France, 
Austria, Ireland and Scotland, and is at present 
engaged in writing a survey of London from the 
same view-point. Her “ Little Arthur’s History 
of the Twentieth Century,” which is illustrated by 
John Farleigh, is an amusing and satirical forecast 
of things tocome. A vigorous speaker, she is certain 
to give the delegates much to think about. Lady 
Pentland will preside at this session. 

Mr. F. J. Osborn, the Hon. Secretary, will open the 
Conference with a general survey and subsequently 
will direct and endeavour to correlate the work of 
the Conference. 


Study Group Session 

Mr. Max Nicholson, the General Secretary of 
P.P.P., whose contributions to recent research 
have made this one of the most important organisa- 
tions in the country, is another speaker who is 
certain to arouse interest and to give important 
information. 

Dr. L. Dudley Stamp, Director of the Land 
Utilisation Survey, who contributes to this issue, 
will also submit a paper. 

At least one session of the Conference will be 
devoted to a series of short papers by members 
of the Association’s Study Groups. Mr. Roy Hughes, 
Mr. Peter Tennant, Miss Valerie Nettlefoldand others 
will take part in this session. 

Ample opportunities will be afforded for discus- 
sion and social intercourse. 

A cordial invitation is given to members and 
friends to attend this Conference, which is likely to 
carry the movement nearer to success. An inclusive 
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MEMBERS AND FRIENDS 


charge of 32s. 6d. covers board and accommodation 
for the week-end (single rooms Is. per night extra). 
A Conference fee of 7s.6d. is payable by non- 
resident members of the Conference. Notification 
of intention to attend the Conference is requested 
immediately to the Secretary, Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, 13, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


DIGSWELL PARK CONFERENCE 


ISCUSSIONS of a practical character dis- 

tinguished the Conference held by the Garden 
Cities Association at Digswell Conference House, 
Welwyn, in June. 

Mr. F. J. Osborn opened by a general résumé 
of the present position and suggested the establish- 
ment of a Government Board for the guidance of 
the location of new industries. Bailie Mrs. Jean 
Mann, whose contribution to the general debate 
had the admiration of the Conference, submitted 
the case for a satellite town for Glasgow. Mr. 
Robert Sinclair, author of ‘‘ Metropolitan Man,”’ 
put forward the point of view that interest should 
be laid on realities, on the waste of money and the 
cost of social evils, specific facts of avoidable ill- 
health and poverty, unemployment and bad housing, 
and the relationship of cost of living and transport 
in large cities. “‘ It is possible,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ to 
develop in this country a definite outlook, an 
attitude on a variety of things, for example, 
imperialism, peace and war, etc. The most dominant 
thing in this land in this century is urbanism. 
Towards this we have no policy, no attitude, not 
even a consciousness.’ Captain R. L. Reiss, M.A., 
submitted a paper on American Experiments in 
Decentralisation. He pointed out that in America 
no emphasis is being laid upon a location of industries 
in the new towns, but expressed the view that at a 
later stage provision will be made for industry. 
Mr. W. Harding Thompson speaking on ‘“ Town 
and Country Planning and Decentralisation ’’ said 
that an interesting approach to a policy of con- 
structive decentralisation was Wythenshawe, but 
it had yet to be seen how an urban authority would 
develop a satellite town outside its boundaries. 
Mr. P. Elton Longmore chose the important subject 
of ‘‘County Councils and Decentralisation,” and 
outlined a constructive scheme whereby county 
councils could establish satellite towns. Dr. D. H. 
Smith spoke on “ Industrial Decentralisation,’’ and 
said that a balanced decentralisation of factories 
should be aimed at. Industries which were moving 
out included chiefly clothing, electrical, engineering, 
foodstuffs and furniture. Mr. J. J. Clarke’s paper 
on ‘‘ Local Government Powers in Relation to 
Decentralisation "’ was acclaimed as a major 
contribution to our knowledge of the subject. 
A full summary of it is published in the September 
issue of the Journal of the Town Planning Institute. 
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PRIME MINISTER’S SUPPORT FOR GARDEN CITIES 


R. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, who has 

succeeded Mr. Baldwin as Prime Minister, 
has been for long a strong and consistent supporter 
of the Garden Cities movement. He has not 
hesitated to express his views on the matter fear- 
lessly and unequivocally. 

In March, 1920, in the Interim Report of the 
Committee, appointed by the Ministry of Health 
and presided over by Mr. Chamberlain, he declared : 

‘““ Many of the factories now located in London 
might apparently have been placed elsewhere 
without any disadvantage to themselves, and we 
are strongly of opinion that, side by side with the 
restrictions we suggest below upon factories in 
London, there should be encouraged the starting 
of new industries and the removal of existing 
factories to garden cities which should be founded 
in the country where the inhabitants will live close 
to their work under the best possible conditions. 
Generally speaking, these communities should not 
exceed from 30,000 to 50,000 people, and should 
be surrounded by a belt of agricultural land for 
the purpose of health and recreation, and for local 
food production. 

‘“In some cases such garden cities might be 
formed by the limited and controlled development 
of existing country towns which have the advan- 
tage of an established nucleus of civic, social and 
business centres, transport facilities and public 
services.” 


factories to the people in the country instead of 
keeping people round the factories in the towns 
—that is something worth working for.” 


Again, speaking at the Town Hall, Birmingham, 


on June 20, 1927, Mr. Chamberlain said :— 


“T hope the Conference will not part without 
giving some serious attention to the possibility of 
founding new cities, built on a definite plan, 
limited to a definite size, making use of the 
experience and the knowledge we have of the 
mistakes that have been committed in the cities 
of the past. I have no doubt that the multiplica- 
tion of what are known as garden cities will go 
a long way towards solving this difficulty, and 
especially those costly problems which every 
industrial town in the country has to face—the 
problem of the slums, the problem of how to 
find housing accommodation for people within a 
reasonable distance of their work . . . 

“IT suggest the Conference might consider the 
practicability of founding new cities which might 
take the overflow of some of the old ones. The 
discussion and consideration of problems involyed 
in such a project by a regional council might lead 
to something quicker, something more practical, 
something more rapid in its operation than 
anything we have seen up to the present.” 


The Prime Minister made another important 





Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at the opening of the 
Welwyn Garden City Station, in October, 1926, 


said :— 


“In Welwyn Garden City we, have a self- 
contained unit in its perfection. We have 
industries which give employment to the people ; 
we have the agriculture which supplies them with 
their food ; we have the houses of the workers. 
where they live under the best conditions, and 
we have all the social, the intellectual and the 
artistic amenities without which no community 
can be satisfied to-day. Multiply Welwyn Garden 
Cities indefinitely and you will solve what, for 
want of a better name, we call ‘the housing 
problem.’ ” 


On February 4, 1927, Mr. Chamberlain spoke at 


Letchworth at a public dinner in honour of Sir 


Ebenezer Howard. 


‘““ What of the future ?”’ he asked. ‘I do not 
mean only the future of Letchworth, but the 
future of the Garden City movement as a whole. 
We have Letchworth and Welwyn Garden Cities 
both growing in health, wealth and population. 
Are we going to stop there ? I imagine that not 
one person present would question the desirability 
of multiplying cities of this kind. I imagine that 
everyone would agree that if we could multiply 
them largely we should be providing an ideal 
solution to that most difficult problem of our 
overcrowded industrial towns. To take the 


pronouncement on the subject at the first meeting 
of the Greater London Joint Town Planning 
Committee. 


“IT suggest,” he said, ‘“‘ that the Committee 
may find that the establishment of satellite towns 
is desirable and if so they should be for all classes. 
Segregation of classes is undesirable. If such 
towns are merely dormitories they will not solve 
the whole of the problem. We have to aim at 
decentralisation and the key to decentralisation is 
to be found by the shifting of industries along 
with the people who are engaged in them.” 


After describing Welwyn Garden City, Mr. 
Chamberlain continued :— 

‘Tf the Committee comes to the conclusion that 
there is value in the establishment of self- 
contained cities as a contribution towards the 
solution of the difficulties of London, we shall 
have to formulate some proposals whereby it will 
be possible to multiply cities of the kind. 

“Tf it is that garden cities should be multiplied 
it is quite possible that the only way of doing that 
would be by the appointment of some special 
Commission whose business it would be to take 
the initiative.” 

It is to the credit of Mr. Chamberlain that one 
of*the first acts-in his new office has been the 
appointment of the Royal Commission on the 
Location of Industry, thus fulfilling the suggestion 
he made ten years ago. 
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PLANNING THE LAND FOR THE FUTURE 


By Dr. L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.H., F.R.G.S. 


ROBABLY no country in the world can boast a 

better series of topographical and survey maps 
than those issued by the Ordnance Survey from 
Southampton. In certain respects, however, our 
official maps are niggardly in the information they 
supply. There is but limited information on the 
maps as to the use which the people of Britain make 
of the land. Although all town and country 
planning must start from the present position, the 
planner has no readily available record of the 
present position, still less any record of changes 
which have taken place and would afford an indica- 
tion of the present trend. 

The Land Utilisation Survey of Britain was 
founded with the object of undertaking this work 
of national stocktaking ; to determine the present 
use of every acre of England, Wales, and Scotland : 
to record that information on detailed maps (on 
the 6-inch scale) ; to make the information readily 
available to the public by publishing coloured maps 
on the scale of one inch to one mile, and to analyse 
the findings by a series of county reports. 

Several schemes were drawn up, and the scheme 
finally chosen was based on that used by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries for land in 
agricultural holdings, combined with a simplified 
form of that used by the Forestry Commission for 
the census of woodland. The distinction between 
“houses with gardens” and “ Jand agriculturally 
unproductive covered with buildings”’ is drawn 
approximately from the Ministry of Health’s 
important limit of 12 houses or fewer to the acre 
for the former and more than 12 houses to the acre 
for the latter 


Classification 
The scheme of classification used by the Land 
Utilisation Survey divides the land into six main 
categories and a number of sub-divisions as follows : 
Description Colour marking 


1. Forest and woodland Dark green 
2. Meadowland and permanent grass.... Light green 
3. Arable or tilled land, etc. ... Sw Brown 
4. Heathland, commons and rough 

pasture... ses Yellow 
5. Gardens, orchards, etc. ‘ Purple 
6. Land agriculturally unproductive 

(e.g. mines, buildings, yards)... Red 
7. Ponds, lakes and anything contain- 

ing water... sie _ sa Blue 


Nearly all counties were surveyed in a single year. 
The first English counties thus relate to 1931, the 
later ones to 1932 or 1933; most of the Welsh 
and Scottish to 1932 or 1933 though some are later. 
One by one the counties are being dealt with. The 
field sheets are first scrutinized for obvious imperfec- 
tions, then each sheet is matched with its four 


(Director of the Land Utilisation Survey) 


neighbours for a marginal check. In most cases 
the sheets are taken out in the field and tested 
further by traverses by motor-car. 

The maps are now printed by Messrs. G. W. Bacon 
& Co., Ltd., and published by the Land Utilisation 
Survey under Special Licence from H.M. Stationery 
Office. Each coloured map costs £100 to £120 to 
produce and publication depends on donations for 
the purpose on advance orders or guarantees and 
the likelihood of good public sales. 


Town Planner’s Design 


Naturally, the question often asked is: What is 
the use of the maps of the Land Utilisation Survey ? 
It seems hardly necessary to stress the special 
importance of these maps to those who are concerned 
with the sale of property and land. The seeker 
after a place of retirement by the sea can contrast 
the rural hinterland of Folkestone with that of 
Blackpool or Brighton, or Cromer. The maps 
show a snap-shot picture of Britain in the years 
1931-35, which can serve as a_ standard of 
comparisons with the past and a basis of planning 
for the future. 

The Survey makes clear the very limited amount 
of good land suitable for intensive cultivation in 
Britain. It makes clear also the complete and 
utter disregard of this great national asset by the 
town planner and jerry-builder alike. The offenders 
are not the owners of large estates but the modern 
estate developers. Under the Town and Country 
Planning Acts no protection is afforded to our rare 
and precious tracts of first-class soil—instead it is 
just “‘ zoned ”’ for housing or other purposes with 
all the rest. Public authorities seem even blinder 
to the need for conserving such land. Only last 
year the finest intensive market-gardening farm in 
south-east England was compulsorily acquired— 
despite protests from agriculturists and fair-minded 
citizens throughout the country—for the construc- 
tion of a reservoir ! 

The Land Utilisation Survey has no political 
colour and no ulterior motives. It seeks to provide 
essential and scientific information and to interest 
the ordinary citizens in the problems of the land. 

The land is our one and only ultimate asset. 
Agriculturally we could double our production ; we 
could have national parks for the recreation of the 
people ; we could provide adequate and convenient 
allotments (with good soil) for the part-time or 
leisure-time enjoyment of our vast army of 
unemployed ; we could provide land for an adequate 
system of motor parkways; we could place our 
new housing estates on land which would not 
rob the country of its fresh fruit and vegetables. 
This is what we should mean by planning the land 
for the future. 
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FANTASIES OF PLANNING 


The Tower and the Street 


By F. J. OSBORN 


FRIEND of mine, a Carlyle lover and a passive 

hero-worshipper, said to me at the outbreak 
of the War of 1914: For “ hero” read “ nuisance.” 
The thought stuck. Dictators and artists are the 
competing heroes of the modern world, and it is 
difficult to decide which is the more dangerous. 
I don’t remember that Carlyle wrote a chapter on 
the Hero as Architect, but with his love of the 
grandiose and ruthless, he might well have done so. 

It is a roundabout way to my theme, but I am 
tempted to go off into the wild generalisation that 
architecture ought not to be regarded as art, or the 
architect as an artist. It is far too serious a matter 
for all of us. An architect should be defined as a 
builder or engineer with taste. By taste I mean 
the power to recognise very surely what will seem 
pleasing and satisfying to lots of nice people for a 
long time—even when the nice people are very 
uncertain about it themselves. This, you see, is 
quite a different thing from creative art. When 
architects become artists, you get the Pyramids, 
Lenin Palaces, White Cities and cathedrals— 
some bad, some good, but all exercises rather of 
fancy than of function. So long as cathedral 
building was a national hobby, this dangerous 
streak of artistry in architecture was drawn off into 
harmless channels. That relief having been cut 
off, fantasy is now let loose on our dwellings and 
places af work. Town planning is difficult enough, 
goodness knows, but when it is ccmplicated by the 
hashish dreams of inspired artists, what can simple 
administrators do but tear their hair and scream ? 

M. Le Corbusier has just published a most 
attractive book,* chock full of his interesting sketches 
and photographs, in which he once more tries to 
infect us with his love of towers of steel and glass, 
fifty stories high, in which human creatures are not 
only to work, but to live and move and have their 
beings. 

I confess that to me it is an annoyingly fascinating 
picture. I should just love to spend a week-end in 
a city built on that plan. His vision of beautiful 
gardens in between the topless towers, dotted about 
with charming little antique churches and with huge 
motor crossings buried under vast concrete plat- 
forms on which glittering aeroplanes land and depart, 
makes me feel that I am once more seventeen and 
reading about the world into which H. G. Wells’ 
Sleeper Awoke. And because Le Corbusier really 
has taste in modern furnishing, I am delighted with 
my forty-fifth story flat, all in chromium steel and 
funny woods, with its dizzy and beautiful vista, where 
babies, cats, dogs and watering cans do not bother 
me and I can blow smoke-rings and dream. 

I open another book.f It is Mr. Thomas Sharp 


trying to persuade me that the eighteenth century 
street is the only thing that has ever expressed the 
city, and the only fitting place for cultivated men 
to dwell in. I am even asked to admire the village 
street because it looks nice as I pass through it in a 
motor car. I have a suspicion that the heavily 
curtained front windows of that village street 
indicate that the inhabitants are not so much in 
love with the publicity of their abode as Mr. Sharp 
is with its continuous beauty. I see the absence 
of gardens as an expression of the economic help- 
lessness of the housed rather than of the implacable 
aestheticism of the landlords. But Mr. Sharp 
praises the street so eloquently that I waver. 

And then I turn over the pages of Le Corbusier 
and I find : 

The definition of the street which has held good 
up to the present day is “a roadway that is 
usually bordered by pavements, narrow or wide 
as.the case may be.’’ Rising straight up from it 
are walls of houses, which when seen against the 
skyline present a grotesquely jagged silhouette 
of gables, attics, and zinc chimneys. At the very 
bottom of this scenic railway lies the street, 
plunged in eternal twilight. The sky is a remote 
hope far, far above it. The street is no more 
than a trench, a deep cleft, a narrow passage. 
And although we have been accustomed to it 
for more than a thousand years, our hearts are 
always oppressed by the construction of its 
enclosing walls... . 

The street consists of a thousand different 
buildings, but we have got used to the beauty 
of ugliness for that has meant making the best of 
our misfortune. Those thousand houses are 
dingy and utterly discordant one with another. 
It is appalling, but we pass on our way. On 
Sundays, when they are empty, the streets 
reveal their full horror. But except during those 
dismal hours men and women are elbowing their 
way along them, the shops are ablaze, and every 
aspect of human life pullulates throughout their 
length. Those who have eyes in their heads can 
find plenty to amuse them in this sea of lusts 
and faces. It is better than the theatre, better 
than what we read in novels. 

Nothing of all this exalts us with the joy that 
architecture provokes. There is neither the 
pride which results from order, nor the spirit of 
initiative which is engendered by wide spaces . . . 
only pitying compassion born of the shock of 
encountering the faces of our fellows; and the 
realisation of what the English call the “ hard 
labour ’’ of our own lives. 

Now there is a lot of inspiration in what Le 





* Le Corbusier: Editions Dr. H. Girsberger, Zurich. 


{ ‘English Panorama,’”’ by Thomas Sharp. 
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Corbusier says, and there is a lot of sense in what 
Mr. Sharp says. Mr. Sharp is revolted by the 
scattering of development over the country, by 
tasteless building, and by indifference to the 
grouping of houses from the point of view of appear- 
ance. Every person of sensibility must sympathise 
with him in this. Just as every person of human 
feeling must agree with Le Corbusier about the 
squalor of the city street. For the office centre of 
some special metropolis on a flat plain, I can even 
hope that Le Corbusier’s sky-scratchers may come 
to pass with spacious gardens between. But that 
will never happen unless the whole town-site is in 
one ownership. Concentration of all the building 
value on five per cent. of the land is not conceivable 
under parcelled ownership. Nor will people consent 
to live in the clouds if land is available for them. 
When you come to considering what you ought 
to do in building, there are certain fundamental 
facts which tie you down. The fact that children 
need, besides sun and air, easy access to the ground— 
the possibility of being able to run in and out 
between house and garden all day long—completely 
rules out as a decent solution the multi-storey 
building, whether it is ungracious as in Shoreditch 
or beautiful as in Le Corbusier’s cité mondiale. 
The fact that people live in their rooms and want 
a certain amount of privacy completely rules out 
the possibility, in a community with some freedom 
to choose its dwellings, of building houses in straight 
rows close to street pavements. Mr. Sharp’s 
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Street Effect with Linked Houses in Welwyn 


eighteenth century, so far as it built for people of 
wealth, was well aware of this. Squares and 
crescents are more typical of this architecture at its 
best than straight streets, and the houses are 
nearly always set back a little from the pavement 
and the living-rooms elevated at the same time above 
the eye level of the passers-by by means of a base- 
ment. Also in all these schemes, as in the Utopia 
of More which idealised the same solution at an 
earlier age, every house had a considerable private 
garden at the back and was most prized if it opened 
on to common gardens in front. Class segregation 
in those schemes was vertical. The people for 
whom the houses were built lived on the ground 
and first floors like human beings. The menial 
classes lived in the basements and the attics—a 
good education for the later slums and tenements. 

At Welwyn the problem of grouping was thoroughly 
gone into because the architects naturally wanted to 
get some proportion of suave and continuous building 
frontages, partly in order to conceal views of back 
gardens from the road and partly because they liked 
the look of closed vistas. It was found possible 
to build houses in terraces for temporary residents, 
that is for those who take houses on one to three 
year tenancies, and of course for the working classes, 
who have very little option in any case. It was not 
found possible to build houses in terraces for people 
who wanted to own their houses. Some may think 
this shows a lack of taste on the part of the pur- 
chasers, but it can be stated quite categorically 
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that the purchasers in Welwyn were not of a 
particularly depraved or insusceptible type. 
They wanted their detached or semi-detached 
houses for the perfectly good reason that they 
liked to feel that their houses were as self-contained 





Terraced Houses in Welwyn 


and as immune from receiving or communicating 
noise as was practicable within their means. They 
liked the feeling that their own gardens ran right 
round their houses or at least on three sides of them. 
It can be argued that their standards were wrong or 
out of date. I should argue that they were modern 


and intelligent. They are correlated with an 
interest in the family and with a balanced culture 
belonging neither to Horseback Hall nor to Heart- 
break House. They are the standards of western 
civilisation with its feet on the ground, neither 
dancing itself to race extinction, nor trying to lift 
itself with its own boot-straps. 

With Mr. A. W. Kenyon, F.R.I.B.A., I spent 
years in finding solutions that would reconcile 
our intense desire to have a harmonious street 
picture with our clients’ even more important desire 
to have a house which would meet with their 
ideal for a cultivated non-standardised family 
life. I used to point out to prospective buyers 
that while you only lived inside one house you 
lived outside all the others, and_ therefore 
architectural elevations were important to you. But 
it is unanswerable that people spend a great deal 
more time looking out of a house than they do 
looking at it, and therefore even from the point 
of view of taste, what you see out of the window is 
more important than what you see from the street. 

The reconciliation of the things wanted by Mr. 
Sharp and by M. Le Corbusier with the necessities 
and proper desires of the families whom they have 
to house can be achieved best by the two or three 
storey house with ample garden space in pleasant 
and well planted groupings. There are endless ways in 
which houses can be placed so as to avoid the 
spotty effect that Mr. Sharp hates. By the use 
of linking walls, by the judicious planting of hedges 
(not all privet), by the designing of closes and 
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squares and even by the clever placing of garages, 
the sense of harmonious continuity can be obtained 
without the sacrifice of people to pictures. This 
is the craft of architecture. 

The sense of walling in, the love of which is a 
perverted taste in a few city 
dwellers only, you cannot have 
consistently with light, air and 
beauty within and without the 
house and it is a taste from which 
slum dwellers and _ architects 
suffering from agorophobia just 
have to be weaned. As to the 
tendency for architects to become 
artists and let their fancies run 
away with them, systematic 
cathartics should be provided in 
the form of Coney Islands, Fun 
Fairs and International Exhibi- 
tions, on strictly localised sites and 
preferably temporary in character. 

I started this article intending 
to be historical and allusive in 
the delightiul manner of the 
two writers who are the excuse 
for my remarks. Alas, my article has descended 
to the practical bread and butter matters of 
every-day life. But I retain the two books for 
delight and inspiration and I recommend that all 
who have to reconcile necessity and aspiration 
should do the same. Beauty needs all its 
advocates. But at the present moment the 
ordinary man and his family need knights in shining 
armour. 





NOISE AND THE CITY DWELLER 


Noise. By A. H. Davis, D.Sc. (Changing World 
Library No.6). C. A. Watts & Co., Ltd. 2s. 6d. net. 


7 OISE,” says the author of this remarkably 

interesting book (Mr. Davis is the Principal 
Scientific Officer in the Physics Department of 
the National Physical Laboratory), “is one of the 
features of uncontrolled development in a mechanical 
age.” And again he describes it as “one of the 
brutalities of city life.’ After describing the 
recurrent noises in various areas of a town, he says, 
“During the day in a great city noise arises from 
the general roar of traffic, and the city dweller 
adjusts himself in conversation, by raising his 
voice without knowing it.” Even after years of 
work in a noisy environment the worker goes 
through a process of adaptation daily and the noise 
has a marked detrimental effect at the beginning 
andthe end of each period of work. Mr. Davis, 
indeed, piles up the evidence that once again, great 
city civilisation is not in accord with human health 
and efficiency. It hardly requires proving that 
noise increases human irritability but here, too, Mr. 
Davis offers abundant proof. An excellent piece of 
work. 
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LORD HORDER ON HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 
THE CITY STULTIFIES INITIATIVE AND RESOURCE 


Health and a Day. Addresses by Lord Horder. 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., Aldine House, Bedford 
Street, London. 7s. 6d. net. 
HE wisdom of a Hippocrates, the sanity of a 
William James, and the lucid style of a 
Stevenson all combine to make Health and a Day, 
by Lord Horder, one of the most interesting and 
useful books of recent years. Lord Horder, the 
layman would imagine, is a “ specialist.’’ One feels 
on reading this collection of addresses, that specialist 
or not, he is sufficient of a general practitioner not to 
have lost sight of the human needs of his patients. 
“It is hard,” wrote Matthew Arnold, “ for a pure 
and thoughtful man to live in a state of rapture at 
the spectacle afforded him by his fellow creatures.” 
Lord Horder, a close observer, is not enraptured, 
but, at the same time, he does see the possibilities 
in all men and the achievement which lies at hand 
for all of us if only we could be induced to be 
tranquil and serene. He sees us continually trying 
to escape from life, engaged in a feverish, fretful 
existence, a substitute life, the prey of all those who 
seek to exploit us, enmeshed in circumstance rather 
than controlling it— 


“ Because we cannot face the company of 
our own souls we crowd into huge cities, jostle 
with each other, chatter loudly and incessantly, 
wordily elaborating the obvious, substituting 
everlasting talk for action and ultimately 
mistaking it for action. Of course we must go 
to the city; are we not better educated and 
more brainy than our fathers were? How 
otherwise can we get the chance we deserve ? 
But far from the large town being essential 
for the development of genius, as some hold, 
the city tends to stultify initiative and resource, 
which are the very roots of genius. And 
even if we don’t come to town, we hanker 
after it. The farmer finds the day’s work 
tedious, until the evening comes, when he can 
race furiously into the city, get the dope that 
his empty mind demands, and return home 
exhausted, having denied himself the incal- 
culable benefits of proper sleep.”’ 

His cry indeed is that of Wordsworth : 


““ The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers. 
Little we see in nature that is ours ; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid 
boon.” 


And the tragedy is, of course, that only a Words- 
worth in the nineteenth century and a Horder in the 
twentieth perceive the fact. He chides us with 
complaints about the “ pace’ of modern life, and 
demands: “Who makes the pace? Who whips 
life up and froths it except ourselves? And how 


many of us like fish are being asphyxiated in our 
own froth ?”’ 

Lord Horder perceives clearly that good houses in 
themselves are not sufficient for health and happiness 
although they are indispensable to them :— 

“Of what use is it that the doctrinaire 
reformer should plan and build large blocks of 
flats, equipped with the latest gadgets, if the 
doctor finds that the higher rents have resulted 
in malnutrition from food parsimony and in 
depression through the unfriendliness and lack 
of social intercourse in the barrack type of 
living? Pace those who argue against regi- 
mentation in huge blocks of dwellings, some of 
these are really excellent. All the same, ‘ we 
have a little house of our own, with a garden’ 

. when this can be achieved it is often the 
remedy for a heap of evils that the doctor 
cannot cure. The rich and the notorious have 
“nervous breakdowns ’—dramatic and expen- 
sive escapes from life. The poor and the near- 
to-poor long no less at times to escape, but the 
door is barred against them.”’ 


How closely Lord Horder has touched the heart 
of this serious problem was brought home to us 
when on the day that we read his book, there 
appeared in the Times an article entitled ‘“ From 
Slum to Flat.” Having conceded that some L.C.C. 
flats halve the work for the housewife, the writer 
continues : 

“But anything savouring of a dictatorial 
attitude is resented, and such rules in L.C.C. 
flats as those forbidding the keeping of a dog, 
knocking nails into the wall, and holding late 
parties without obtaining permission are borne 
with an ill grace. Yet these would be dismissed 
as the minor trials of life if the husband’s 
greatest wish could be granted. He feels 
repressed at not having a house of his own. 
Above all, he yearns for a little garden to 
himself. When cottages have been built 
they have been an unqualified success; but 
it is impossible to rehouse London’s thousands 
of slum dwellers in this way. Still, it is pathetic 
to see envious eyes look down upon the gardens 
of ground-floor tenants in blocks of flats.” 

Thus Lord Horder, approaching the problem of 
human health and happiness from the view-point 
not of the architect or the town planner but from 
that of the physician, reaches the conclusions 
arrived at by Howard, Unwin and Rasmussen that 
the house with a garden is essential. The earlier 
quotation shows that he has also reached the 
conclusion that the modern tendency to glorify 
urban life is an unhealthy one. It is these view- 
points which bring him into agreement with the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 
and all those who seek a planned England. 
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* ? 


Opinions From Press and Platform 


No Limit to London ? 


EANWHILE, a Committee sits on the fate of 

Aldenham and its region relics of Home County 
calm and beauty. Is the Edgware tube to be ex- 
tended and spread villadom yet further? This tube 
is already, by admission, dreadfully over-crowded 
at rush-hours. The idea of taking it further is 
deplorable from every point of view, social, zesthetic, 
and strategic. Policy now demands strict limitation 
of London instead of the proliferation of new 
suburbs by mile-a-month methods. What England 
needs is new towns with their own lives, and not 
new dormitories housing a host of daily strap-hangers 
who waste time, money and temper on long, ex- 
hausting journeys between a city they scarcely 
belong to and a home they scarcely see. 


Ivor Brown, in the Observer. 13/6/37. 
Rural England will soon be “ ruined”’ England. 
A member of Norton Rural Council, 


“ Yorkshire Post ’’ (Aug. 9.) 


Control of Sites 


ONTROL of industrial siting is linked with issues 

as great as any that call for immediate solution : 
unemployment, the Distressed Areas, the vitality 
and health of provincial life, the defence of London— 
the “‘ broad target ’’—and the preservation of the 
natural beauties of the countryside. 


“ Daily Herald,” 3/7/37. 


‘* By-passing the By-pass’”’ 


‘AR from being able to live in the country, the 

English townsman of to-day is lucky if he can 
see it. Good roads have been made to bring the 
country, so to speak, to his town doorstep. Swift 
transport is waiting to take him along them. But, 
no sooner is the land made accessible in one way than 
it becomes inaccessible in another. Whatever 
direction the townsman may take out of his town, he 
will have difficulty in escaping into the country. 
His roads have become unending ribbons of ugliness ; 
and the fair countryside is hidden behind row upon 
row of houses which have not even the minimum 
Victorian virtues of compactness and uniformity. 
The by-pass roads, which were to have assisted in 
preserving rural amenities, are no help to him. 
The evil is so widespread that ‘“ by-passing the 
by-pass’ is now almost an indispensable prelude 
to a glimpse of green fields. 


“ The Morning Post,” 25/6/37. 


You cannot be natural in a flat. 
Dr. Norman Macfadyen. 


Ey planner of tomorrow will devote more time 

to the derivation of policies and programmes 

and less to the administration and direction of them. 
F. Ellwood Allen tn 

“The Planners’ Journal.” 








“* Suffer 
Little 
Children”’ | 





Of neariy 350 Cockney children, 
aged seven, 46 per cent. had never 
seen any other animal but a horse, | 
cat and dog. 


Sixteen per cent. thought a 
sheep was much larger than a 
cow. 


Twenty - three per cent. had 
never set eyes on a field or patch 
of grass, even in a park. 








Ninety - eight per cent. had 
never seen the sea. 


Wilson Midgley in the “ Star.” 











HE most valuable town planning in England 

has not been municipal town planning under 
Statutes, but the planing carried out in certain 
places by private enterprise—of which Letchworth 
and Welwyn Garden Cities, and Hampstead, 
Bournville, and other garden villages are examples. 
So far, the most valuable regional and county 
planning has been in the form of advisory rather 
that statutory plans. 

The modern tendency in England is to substitute 
flats or tenements for small houses, in central areas, 
and to raise heights of tenements blocks from two 
and three to five and more stories. The flats being 
smaller than the houses, the effect may be in given 
cases to more than quadruple the family density 
per acre, even in areas where the street and recreation 
space is inadequate for the existing density. 
Experience will prove the lack of wisdom of this 
policy. 

Dr. Thomas Adams in 
“ The Planners’ Journal.” 











THE AMERICAN TOWN 


Middletown in Transition. By Robert S. Lynd and 


Helen Merrell Lynd. Constable & Co., Ltd. 
18s, net. 


IDDLETOWN in Transition, described by the 

authors as a study in cultural conflicts, 
represents an enormous piece of field work magni- 
ficently conceived and splendidly achieved. It is 
a continuation of that straightforward anthropo- 
logical study of a small town in America which has 
already won such wide fame. It is informative, 
it is scientific, it is exhaustive but it is never 
exhausting, never tedious. Indeed, it is a long 
time since we read anything so entertaining as 
“The Middletown Spirit’’ in which the beliefs, 


by and large, of the people of Middletown are. 


set forth categorically like an expanded edition 
of the decalogue. 

The brevity of this review is no index of the 
worth of the book except as an inverse ratio. 
It is indeed a volume which defies review. It is a 
tour de force which everyone must read for himself. 


Social Characteristics of Cities. By William F. 
Ogburn. The International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Price, $1. 


HIS is one of the liveliest, most worth while 

books on city structure published. Mr. Ogburn 
has collected and analysed the data of cities (using 
the word in the American sense naturally) ranging 
from 2,500 population to 1,000,000 and over. 
The results are fascinating. Here there is nothing 
of conjecture. Every statement made has its 
statistical warrant. “It is only within the past 
few generations that significant proportions of the 
human race have lived in the strange environment 
of cities, to which they have not become adapted 
satisfactorily, for the death rate and the crime rate 
are higher in the city than in the country. They 
do not breed well in the city, either, for the birth 
rate is lower there.’ The larger the city the fewer 
the clergy, the larger the city the greater the crime— 
is well-founded. One-third of the families in cities 
consist of no more than two persons. Large cities 
tend to discourage marriage and the formation 
of families. 

Here is a staggering fact—Cities of over one 
million population spend three times more per 
capita for health services than cities of 30,000 to 
50,000. Great cities not only cost more to run 
but they have to get deeper into debt. In the 
final analysis cities of less than 100,000 population 
are more economic than cities of greater population. 

Mr. Ogburn’s achievement puts the American 
planning movement greatly in his debt. He has 
at the same time given a lead to this country for 
the sooner a similar analysis is made for Great 
Britain the sooner we shall be able to document 
the case for planning in a manner that brooks no 
denial even from the most sceptical. 
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THE BRITISH PROBLEM STATED 


Britain and the Beast. Edited by Clough Williams- 
Ellis. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., Aldine House, 
Bedford Street, London. 10s. 6d. net. 


HE range of contributors to this volume would 

in itself make it a notable one, but the surprising 
thing is that with so many contributors there is a 
curious absence of solution to the problems which 
are described so graphically. ‘‘ We are making a 
screaming mess of things,’ writes Howard Marshall, 
and this is the theme of the book. Every writer 
has the same tale to tell of beauty ruthlessly 
destroyed as “‘civilization’’ marches on. Very 
pathetically they demand action, but they do not 
appear to have a very clear idea of the action that 
is required. This is not to disparage the book, which 
is in many ways an excellent volume compiled 
with care and discrimination, and with a real love 
of the country. We have need of much more of 
this kind of attack if Britain is yet to be saved. 
Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis deserves the thanks of 
the whole planning movement for a timely volume 
that strikes with sledge-hammer blows at so much 
that is evil in our national life to-day. 

It is with the contribution of Mr. Geotfrey M. 
Boumphrey that I am most inclined to quarrel. He 
reveals a reasonably clear idea of the import of 
the garden city movement. He states that the 
distortion of the garden city idea (which we condemn 
as strongly as he) has resulted in the substitution 
of the parasitic garden suburb for the independent 
garden city. How true that statement is it is our 
painful duty to reiterate all too frequently in this 
journal. 

But, Howard did not react back from the apalling 
towns of the nineteenth century to “an imitation 
Arcadia.” Nor is it the garden-city movement 
which has produced a “ romantic, sentimental,” 
and “‘ maudlin ”’ attitude to town and country. 

Howard stated and Mr. Boumphrey himself 
acknowledges the wisdom of it that town and country 
are indispensable to a full life. Planned develop- 
ment of Great Britain, grouping new industrial 
and housing developments into garden cities and 
satellite towns, would have prevented the spoliation 
of the countryside to which this book is at once an 
indictment and a monument. Nor is there any 
other solution. For financial and human reasons 
alike it is impossible so to reconstruct as Mr. 
Boumphrey would have us do, our towns in such a 
way as to give a full life to all the people of this 
country. A little study of the problem would 
convince him of this. 





STUDY CIRCLE 


Members of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association’s Study Circle are reminded that 
meetings resume on Tuesday, September 14th, at 
6.15 p.m. All interested are cordially invited to 
attend the first meeting at 13, Suffolk Street. 
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CHILDREN’S NEED OF GARDENS 


By Dr. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser 


* OMAN’S place the Home”’ slogan is pre- 

war we know in its earlier significance. 
To-day the phrase has a new meaning in that all 
intelligent women should take an interest in house 
planning and town planning for the sake of the 
children who must always be the chief concern of 
women as mother, nurse, teacher. Our towns are 
unsafe for children, more and more unsafe every 
year. Noise, petrolised 
and dusty air, over- 
crowding, lack of space 
for play and recreation 
all mitigate the chances 
of a human being 
developing into a 
healthy, happy and 
useful citizen. Think 
of the unnecessary 
child mortality! Babies 
under one year die at 
the rate of seventy-one 
per thousand in a town 
like Manchester com- 
pared with sixty-one 
per thousand in its 
Satellite town Wythen- 
shawe and twenty-five 
only in Welwyn Gar- 
den City. The mor- 
tality, 150 per thousand 
when I was a medical 
student, ought not 
to be higher than 
forty per thousand 
in a town planned 
for the health and 
happiness of its inhabitants. Young children are 
in constant jeopardy in the streets of so-called 
“modern ”’ cities. In the last dozen years half a 
million children have been injured in road accidents, 
some 15,000 child fatal accidents have occurred. 
The curve of death rises sharply up to five years 
of age: it then falls until ten years when it rises 
again to an even higher peak at 21, the age of 
cycling and motor cycling, as every mother of 
adolescent boys and girls is well aware. 

In towns there is special danger for the young 
child everyday in going through the busy streets 
to school, and to the shops for overworked mothers. 

Crowded Towns—A Menace 

Apart from accidents, the ‘“‘ modern” densely 
crowded town is a menace to children of every class 
with the exception of the fortunate small minority 
who are able to send their families frequently to 
the country and the seaside. Every child has a 
right to space in which to sleep and play. Over- 
crowding is the root cause of immorality, which is 
ill-health of the emotions, as rickets with twisted, 





“1 ama keen gardener myself . 
three acres of garden and woodland 


stunted bodies is disease of bones and tissues. 
Mental and physical health are closely related. 
There are millions of neurotics in this country, 
sick in mind and spirit through early environment, 
the sort of environment provided by our “ great ”’ 
cities of flats and mean streets, basement ‘‘ homes,” 
families huddled together in squalor and misery. 
In London 3,800,000 persons are living in a shared 


a? 


Dr. Sloan Chesser’s cottage is situated in 


house, 60,000 Londoners live in basements, under- 
ground rooms. Robert Sinclair, author of 
‘‘Metropolitan Man” says that one out of three 
Londoners dies in a workhouse institution, that 
30,000 die in the slums (excess death rate) who 
would not die if they had a decent environment in 
which to be born and reared. 

National planning would transform Great Britain 
and her people in twenty years. When will the 
county councils and Parliament begin a drive, a 
serious endeavour to give families homes with 
gardens, towns with sufficient playing fields, 
swimming pools, clubs and halls and day nurseries 
for all the babies. 

Hope for Harassed Housewives 

The removal of the muddle and chaos of our towns 
would provide work for the unemployed, and, with 
the achievement of planned towns, hope for millions 
of harrassed housewives, health and happiness for 
their children. Satellite towns: they have been 
called, those lovely garden cities of Letchworth, 
Welwyn and the new garden city near Manchester. 
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Before the war Sir Richard and Lady Muriel 
Paget built a garden village near Wolverhampton. 


Glasgow is talking of town planning, the work is 
long overdue in that great city which breeds 
children to become twisted with rickets such as 
I have never seen in the twenty odd countries of 
the world I have visited. 


Women should be more in this business of getting 
homes with gardens for the new generation. Some 
of us have started a movement to provide one-roomed 
flats and little kitchen-bathrooms for women who, 
in the declining years of their lives are lonely, 
perhaps widows with families who are married, or 
spinsters who are too old to teach or longer compete 
in the different professions and businesses. But 
flats are unsuited for children who need space to 
romp and play and develop lungs and muscle. 
Every child needs beauty, such beauty as gardens 
provide. I am astonished at the number of children 
who accost me when I am carrying flowers and 
ask for one. School teachers tell me of their pupils’ 
interest in growing a pot of flowers in the classroom, 
especially in the poorer districts of the town. 


Children, especially young children, do require 
the freedom of a garden if they are to develop 
properly. That is the basic fact which must be 
grasped by town planners if they are to plan 
intelligently. Planning, as I see it, is a method 
whereby one organises the structure of community 
life in such a way as to allow the fullest development 
on the part of those who are to form the human 
factor in that structure. 


It is the failure to grasp this essential idea which 
has resulted in much that is evil in past develop- 
ment, and unfortunately, in the development of 
our own time. There has been a tendency to look 
upon housing as a thing apart from working life 
and leisure, and even that has been sub-divided, 
so that houses are constructed, not so much as 
places in which families will live, as mere buildings 
fulfilling some “functional’’ character of the 
material of which they are constructed. This is 
particularly true of the blocks of flats which are 
being erected in all our great cities and which are 
destined to prove one of the most difficult social 
problems for the next generation. In the meantime, 
they replace the slum, and it would be folly to deny 
that in many ways the new flats are better than 
the old slums; that is to say, the difference is 
simply between unhygienic conditions and hygienic 
conditions. 


Contact with the Soil 


But one can live in circumstances of complete 
sanitation and yet not live in the fullest sense. 
Life is a poor thing if it means that one is divorced 
from nature, and even if, as is true of so many 
people, and especially those who are huddled 
together in the slums of London or Glasgow—or 
any other great city—they do not realise themselves 
that they are divorced, the evil is none the less, 
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but rather all the more real, because of that fact. 


I am a keen gardener myself, and I know just 
how beneficial and pleasureable the contact with 
the soil is. The therapeutic value of contact with 
gardens, green fields and woodland has long been 
recognised, and in every report the psychiatrist 
tells the same story. 

Indeed, it would not be too much to say that a 
very large proportion of the nervous diseases, and 
of those cases on the borderland of complete mental 
breakdown, are primarily attributable to the over- 
urbanisation of modern life. 


It appears to me that it cannot be good, either 
for the nation or for the individuals in it, that its 
life should have become so disproportionate or 
top-heavy that one in every five inhabitants is a 
Londoner. Surely there is a remedy! It is obvious 
that the tendency which has achieved this result is 
one which robs the capital city of amenities, makes 
it unwieldy, cumbersome and congested, and at 
the same time, by its continual sprawling overflow, 
ruins the nearby beauty which was, even two 
decades ago, one of the chief joys of Londoners. 


It is with the children I am chiefly concerned, 
and I should like to enter my protest against the 
present tendency to treat housing and town 
planning as if they were things apart. Houses 
must be constructed in such a way that the needs 
of the family are first served. That is to say, they 
must be in pleasantly designed streets, each having 
its own garden, and each within easy distance of 
the workplaces of the adults, and within easy reach 
of the country for all. These things are essential to 
a full life. If we set about the task of planning, 
not merely a new London, but a new Britain with 
that idea firmly fixed in our minds, we should 
indeed produce towns and a countryside which 
would be the envy of all and an example to the 
world. 


If one could transport workers and their families 
to satellite towns with factories on one side separated 
by green belts from playing fields, swimming pools 
and groups of cottages with gardens arranged in a 
great park (not built ribbon fashion in stereotyped 
rows as we see at present) Britain would see a new 
area of greatness, and slums, the curse of so many 
countries, would cease to exist before 1950. 


Great changes can take place in a dozen years if 
there is good will and determination on the part 
of those who have the power. 





A LYRIC POET 


Fashions and Fancies. By Robert Stark. 
Press, Welwyn Garden City. 
R. STARK probably does not aspire to scale the 
heights of Parnassus, nevertheless he is a lyric poet 
of distinction. 
His translations from the German recapture the authentic 
note of their originals, and always there is a deft, sure touch 
and a feeling for the music of words. 


Broadwater 
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JOHN DRINKWATER’S FINAL MESSAGE 


““ Have you read News from Nowhere ? ’’ Robinson 
asked Jane. She replied that she had not. ‘‘ We 
must see to that,’ he went on. ‘‘ I remember your 
mother writing to me about it when she had just 
read it at school. That must be five-and-twenty years 
ago. Morris had a keener sense of the life in all this 
than any one I know. You'll find it in News from 
Nowhere. He can give you the sunlight on one of 
these stone walls, or the bleakness of winter willows 
in the floods, or the scent of a hayfield, as though 
they were part of the spirit of man. For him they 
were that. There’s something else about Morris. 
Sixty years ago he said a few simple things that 
hardly any one remembers to-day, but they are still 
none the less important for that. The world with its 
machinery has gone another way, but it will have to 
get back to Morris’s way sooner or later. All he 
asked was that people should have less work and 
greater pleasure in it, and more spare time with 
better means of spending it. It’s just as simple as 
that, and yet it seems too difficult for civilization 
to understand. But until it does understand it 
there will be no peace, no real coming of what 
Wordsworth called ‘joy in widest commonalty 
spread ’.”’ 

From Lechlade Robinson turned the car north, 
and as he drove along he spoke to them Morris’s 
lines : 


“And what wealth then shall be left us 
when none shall gather gold 
To buy his friend in the market, 
and pinch and pine the sold ? 


Nay, what save the lovely city, 

and the little house on the hill,’ 

And the wastes and the woodland beauty 
and the happy fields we till ; 


And the homes of ancient stories, 

and tombs of the mighty dead ; 

And the wise men seeking out marvels, 
and the poet’s teeming head ; 


And the painter’s hand of wonder ; 
and the marvellous fiddle-bow, 
And the banded choirs of music : 
and those that do and know. 


For all these shall be ours and all men’s, 
nor shall any lack a share 

Of the toil and the gain of living 

in the days when the world grows fair.” 


“ But isn’t that pretending ? ” asked Hazel. 

““T don’t think so,” said her uncle. ‘‘ Morris was 
as much a realist as anybody. He didn’t shut his 
eyes to the facts of a mechanical age, and if he were 
alive to-day, when they are more facts than ever, he 
would still be up and doing among them. But he 
refused to say that because there they were we 
couldn’t do anything about them. He had the faith 
of the old prophets that against all the odds a few 





just men might yet redeem the mistakes of a 
multitude.” 

“But nothing seems to have happened,” said 
Jane. 

“Things are worse instead of better, you mean. 
In many ways they are. Society seems to have made 
a mess of its new scientific and mechanical know- 
ledge. But under the confusion is a growing sense of 
responsibility. It is hindered at every turn by people 
with moral bludgeons and poison-gas, but there it is, 
steadily making way in spite of all discouragements 
and humiliations. And you can’t tell how much it 
is due to the men like Milton and Shelley and 
Morris who have preached to a world that still 
seems so far from conversion. The progress to 
Utopia seems terribly slow, sometimes to have 
ceased altogether. But we have always to remember 
that there is an immense drag towards indifference, 
which is really the root of all evil. It is against this 
drag that the few seers and poets have set their 
powers, and there is no calculating how effectively. 
Morris and his kind haven’t succeeded in building 
their earthly paradise, but there’s no telling how 
much nearer to an earthly hell we should have been 
without them.” 

[We are privileged to publish this extract from 
John Drinkwater’s final work (Robinson of England : 
Methuen, London, 8s. 6d. net) by kind permission of 
the publishers. i, “Ea 
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OUR HERITAGE OF HILL AND MOOR 


The Hill Lands of Britain—Development or Decay ? 
By R. G. Stapledon. Faber & Faber, Ltd., 138 pp. 
6s. 

ROFESSOR STAPLEDON is difficult to review 

briefly. The reviewer has a duty to indicate the 
character of his book, the main argument of which 
is of first-class national importance. But he is 
tempted also to follow the vistas of ideas that the 
author opens at every turn—all relevant, many new, 
and invariably fascinatingly interesting. 

Professor Stapledon is a special blend of scientist, 
practical man and philosopher. Because his 
philosophy grows out of his own work and studies, it 
is unique and fresh and disconcertingly persuasive: 
Because he gets down to fundamentals—not merely 
facts and figures, but also the realities of human 
psychology—he is formidable. He will quickly 
exercise enormous influence on intelligent minds. It 
is very important therefore to decide whether his 
proposals are right, and how they bear on the great 
question of town and country planning. 

In this book he is mainly concerned with practical, 
but very revolutionary, proposals for dealing with 
the rough and hill grazings:of Great Britain (not 
including Ireland), which extend to the enormous 
area of 18,000,000 acres. His description of the 
physical features of these lands ought to be read 
by every lover of the country. No one but Professor 
Stapledon has yet seen these lands with the eyes of 
the chemist, the farmer, the ecologist and the artist 
at the same time. Everyone, having read these 
chapters, will see the moors with new vision for 
ever after. This is not a reviewer’s exaggeration ; 
it is a cool but pleasing fact. 

Double the Rural Population 

The main thesis of the book is that our 18 million 
acres of hill and moor lands are a marvellous heritage 
almost unspoiled but practically unused. Professor 
Stapledon demonstrates that, at a substantial but 
not absurd capital cost, which he thinks is a matter 
for the State, we could improve the hill grazings, 
intensify the agriculture, increase the farm holdings, 
do some more judicious afforestation, and at the 
same time provide vast play-grounds for our urban 
population. He does not believe in rural preserva- 
tion in the ordinary sense. He believes in the 
application of science to development of land. He 
even believes, quite beautifully, in the internal 
combustion engine—especially the motor-bicycle. 
He wants a lot more roads and paths through thc 
Lake District, the Highlands, the Yorkshire Moors, 
Dartmoor and other lost and remote places. He 
would increase both the resident population in and 
the numbers of visitors to the hill country. He would 
like to double the rural population of Britain ; and 
what is an aspiration for others is for him a straight- 
forward and practicable proposition which he 
supports with innumerable facts and figures. 

We cannot doubt that he is essentially right. In 
a country with as dense an average of population as 


Britain it is absurd for townspeople to concentrate 
their holidays in a few coast places and beauty spots 
as they do now. The instinct that takes them out 
of towns, further educated, will cause them to 
seek the “true country” in ever larger numbers. 
And there is so much space that they would still 
be invisible on our 18,000,000 acres of moors. 
What is of the utmost importance, though, is that 
the new farm-houses, hostels and summer schools 
should be so designed and grouped as not to destroy 
the beauty these people come to seek. 

Professor Stapledon’s policy is to nationalise the 
hill lands (but not the rest of the land), and to proceed 
at first experimentally with one block of 200,000 
acres. He thinks in terms of a special national 
expenditure of 5 millions a year, much of which would 
gradually become commercially remunerative, and 
all of which would help the nation to be healthy, 
purposeful and vital. 


‘*A Mulish Hybrid”’ 

He sees that the present type of urban civilisation 
cannot goon. He isa little afraid of the creation of a 
“multitude of self-contained industrial towns,” 
because he does not see how each is to be kept within 
bounds. ‘‘ We should end up with the whole 
country a mulish hybrid between the urban and 
rural, and incidentally with the atmosphere of the 
whole country polluted, and polluted in more senses 
than one.” Here his quantitative sense, usually so 
strong, has fora moment nodded. All towns are ina 
sense a hybrid of town and country, in that all towns 
have gardens public and private. But self-contained 
towns need not have any ribbon character, and 
gardens within a town are quite consistent with the 
city wall and the total difference of character from 
the true country. The key is in the guidance of 
industrial location, which is necessary to protect 
every town, as well as Professor Stapledon’s hill 
lands, from undesired types of development. 

Professor Stapledon’s last chapter, on “‘ Dangers 
inherent in Planning,’ is of great importance. 
He is perfectly right in his insistence that the object 
of all planning is the individuality of human beings. 
Organised athletics, whether at an Aldershot 
Tattoo, a German Stadium, or a Moscow Red 
Square, are one form of exercise, but they reduce the 
individual to a cell in an organism. As Professor 
Stapledon says, it is perhaps walking out over the 
country that has most to give that is of real national 
value. The tendency of the soul of man is bound up 
with the size and character of his cities. The evidence 
which Professor Stapledon gives for the deeper 
truths of human nature, relevant to planning, but 
subtle and difficult to argue before Corporation 
Housing Committees, is at this moment of priceless 
value. 





My Uncommonplace Book. By C. T. Campion, M.A. 
Simpkin Marshall, Ltd., London, 4s. 6d. net. 
HIS second edition of Mr. Campion’s uncommonplace 
book is an interesting collection of literary bric-a-brac 
containing much that is amusing, shrewd, and witty. 
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THE PRACTICABILITY OF GARDEN CITIES 
Industry 


A Plea for 
By ROSE SIMPSON 


(General Secretary of the English Women’s Co-operative Guild) 


HE growth, development and creation of garden 

suburbs which is happily taking place all over 
England is a joy to every social reformer, for in it 
there is seen the realisation of a dream pioneered 
long ago by such veteran social reformers and 
builders of a new era as Mrs. Katharine Bruce 
Glasier, Sir Raymond Unwin, and Herbert Stead. 

The provision of well-planned rooms, with 
adequate lighting, and labour saving facilities, the 
joy of a garden, and open space, are the rightful 
heritage of all citizens which are welcomed by the 
majority of the workers, and those city and town 
councils which have embarked on worthy schemes 
are to be commended fcr their foresight and enter- 
prise. 

Recently at Wythenshawe, the unique new 
housing estate and satellite town of the Manchester 
City Council, I saw a garden which will remain 
vividly in my mind for a long time. It was a tribute 
to artistic planning, constant labour, and the love 
of beauty and colour. It was the work and genius 
of a man removed from a slum clearance area. Its 
beauty proved that if the average worker is given 
a chance to develop his initiative, he will not fail. 
The cleanliness of the houses bore the same witness. 


Linking Industry with Homes 


Yet there is something more to be attempted 
than the mere planning and creation of good homes 
for the workers, and that is the planning of suitable, 
near-at-hand industry for the employment of those 
workers. 

In many delightful garden suburbs one is met with 
the criticism that the tenants have an insufficient 
income for their daily needs, because their meagre 
surplus is swallowed up in increased rent, and 
extra travelling expenses, to and from their daily 
work. This is particularly true of those who have 
been removed from slum clearance areas, and 
these people frequently say that they are more 
underfed than those who still remain in the slums. 

Thus, with the planning of every new garden 
city, planned industry should be seriously attempted 
also, so that new industries may grow and develop 
alongside the new population. It is not sufficient 
to plan homes, and neglect the wage-earning 
employment of the tenants. 

Such a scheme would inevitably lead to the 
creation of entirely new communities, and thus the 
aim of town-planning would be more fully served 
and fulfilled. All preliminary investigations into 
the possibilities of town-planning should be closely 
connected with industrial planning, and with 
detailed inquiries into possible industrial develop- 
ments. Organisations concerned with Town Plan- 
ning cannot, of course, force industries to grow 
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along certain lines, but as matters are, the wider 
public has inevitably little understanding of the 
principles prevailing in the growth of industry (if 
there are any truly social principles at all !). 

As an example, it may be said, for instance, that 
several of the big towns in England have museums 
showing the technical developments of industry, 
but not the social consequences! Kensington 
boasts a whole group of museums, but even in this 
museum-assembly in the capital of. the empire, 
there exists no facility to tell the public of the 
social consequences of the industrial revolution 
and of industrialisation in our time. There is, apart 
from an occasional travelling exhibition, nothing 
to illustrate and keep continuously before the eyes 
of the people, what slums, housing shortage, and 
flat-dwelling mean as compared with life in a 
garden city. There is nothing to illustrate what 
laws in industry work against the co-ordination of 
all our national forces to create garden cities and 
well-planned towns on a larger scale. The impression 
on the public mind of the idea of garden cities is 
to a large extent missing or inadequate. Thus this 
significant aim does not reach the ear of the wider 
public, and rarely the eye, and still more rarely 
penetrates completely to the consciousness of 
ordinary men and women. 

More actual demonstrations of the possibilities 
of industrial planning, and, of course, of town 
planning, are needed. The research, which would 
have to precede it, would also help to mitigate the 
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cycle of trade booms and crises, for which Sir 
William Beveridge recently demanded special 
research bureaux. 
Smokeless Industries 

It is essential, of course,.that only those industries 
should be admitted to garden cities which would not 
desecrate the newly planned area, as is laid down by 
the rules governing Wythenshawe. Factories such 
as knit-wear, and artificial silk, which do not create 
smoke, should be the only ones allowed in the 
factory belt, and there are many productive and 
distributive industries which could be established 
along those lines. 


Housing Only Part Solution 

The solution of the housing problem is only a 
partial solution when it does not include the 
creation of employment for the re-housed popula- 
tion. The problem is not only a local council or 
urban district council problem, but a national one. 
Garden suburbs are not enough! Satellite towns 
must be created which will provide for healthy 
industry as well as healthy living, for it is of no use 
to give to people a modern house if the larder is 
empty, just as it is of little use to give children 
a splendid school if they are not adequately nourished 
to take advantage of the improved accommodation 
and curriculum. 


The Women’s Co-operative Guild 

The Women’s Co-operative Guild is the largest 
body of organised women consumers in thecountry, 
with a membership of over 80,000, most of them 
working mothers and housewives, and many of 
them know that sometimes a garden village hides 
stark poverty, malnutrition, and hardship to make 
ends meet. 

These are immediate, vital, social problems to 
which a wise government which cared for the well- 
being of its citizens would turn its urgent attention. 
Every new garden city should provide for the 
economic and industrial life of its inhabitants, as 
well as for their social and civic needs. Local and 
national industries should be guided alongside the 
homes of the people. Every such garden city 
should be surrounded by a permanent rural belt, 
as is the case at Wythenshawe, where spacious 
nursery gardens for town marketing, fields, and 
natural country lanes abound, and where all the 
lovely old trees, and delightful copses have been 
left untouched by the new building scheme. 


The Co-operative Method 
The Co-operative method of planned industry 
should be the keystone and solution of this urgent, 
gigantic, problem which is increasing with the 
creation of every new garden city. The application 
of Co-operative principles and ideals is a vital 
necessity of the future which the Co-operative 
movement with its splendid resources and scope 
should not overlook. A wise nation would harness 

these resources to this national problem. 
Shorter working hours, improved labour conditions 
and increased leisure would be the natural outcome 
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and advantage of such a scheme, for production 
and distribution, as well as housing, would be 
based on the wellbeing and service of the people 
instead of upon profit for money-making landlords 
and Jandowners. 

Such a scheme, under efficient business and 
industrial management, would abolish the appalling 
traffic queues existent in London, Manchester, and 
every big city to-day during the periods when 
wage-earners are going to and from their daily 
work. The present suggestion of shift-work for 
London’s millions is no solution to the problem. 
To change the hours of work and leisure for the 
majority of wage-earners would not be a generally 
acceptable plan. Those workers at present on the 
shift system justifiably complain of the unnatural- 
ness of night work, leisure, and meal times which 
disorganise their ordinary day. Similarly, garden 
suburb dwellers complain of the curtailment of 
leisure and rest-hcurs through the extended time 
taken to reach their employment and their homes. 


Establish Research Bureaux 

Allied to the Co-operative application and 
solution of the problem should be the practical 
expression of the recent suggestion of Sir William 
Beveridge of the establishment of special bureaux 
of municipal research and information for the 
comparative study of local government, the pooling 
of experience, and the finding of an organ of fore- 
thought to create adequate machinery in central 
and local government alike. 

For the central government, this means an 
economic general staff—a group of civil servants 
with no daily adminstrative tasks, but with the 
duty of surveying comprehensively all economic 
problems that may face the government, with 
funds for its own inquiries and for setting on foot 
inquiries by experts in the universities and else- 
where, with influence to co-ordinate the researches 
of the separate government departments. 

It behoves the women of the nation, and parti- 
cularly the housewives and wage-earning women, 
who hitherto have been denied the amenities of 
town-planning and cleanly labour for their men- 
folk, to become actively conscious and alert to the 
needs of home and industrial planning. When they 
demand its proper and adequate fulfilment, the 
nation as a whole will reap the result in the 
increasing health, happiness, and service of its 
human beings. 





Small Houses: £500—£2,500. By H. Myles Wright, 
M.A., A.R.I.B.A. The Architectural Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

F this book, in which are collected together photographs 

and details of some eighty small houses recently built and 

designed by architects, were to get into the hands of 
people who are contemplating building it would go a long 
way to relieving one of the major horrors of our time— 
the desecration of the countryside with the ‘‘ ye olde” 
class of dwelling. Houses illustrated range from Georgian 
to Modern but there is nothing which does not represent a 
decent regard for amenity and function: 7.e., the human 
function. Welwyn Garden City is, naturally, represented 
in the book. Altogether it collects together much that is 
best in recent architecture in this class—in many ways the 
most important class of architecture open to the professions 
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‘‘A ROBIN REDBREAST IN A CAGE...” 


Two Modern Versions 


Blocks and lozenges of steel 

Build Bedlams for the commonweal. 
Barrack flats which greed erects 

Are planned by Tophet’s architects. 
The sky-signs’ glaring tumult bars 
Advent of beatific stars. 

Roads that cleave a hamlet’s peace 
Lead straight to Pluto’s hoarse abyss. 
On grid’s bestraddling pylon shelves 
Harpies roost and preen themselves. 
Bungalows that oust green lanes 

Are built and tenanted by Cains ; 

And those that quench a glowing wood 
Lodge Judas’ arrant brotherhood. 

A hoarding in a cowslip meadow 

Casts a vampire’s leprous shadow. 
Every shred of litter left 

The worm enweaves for warp and weft. 
Who pluck wild flowers, stem and roots, 
Are body-snatchers’ best recruits. 

No hand defiled by bluebell slaughter 
Can be cleansed by holy water. 

Din that silences a bird 

In Pandemonium is heard. 


** PIBWOB.”’ 


— Blake 


A brick box on a Cotswold hill 

Makes the Devil laugh his fill. 

Petrol pumps in Cheddar Gorge— 

That’s where the dragon slays St. George. 
Hoardings in a staring line 

Make the sun ashamed to shine. 

Asbestos tiles and iron strips 

Affright the full moon to eclipse. 

They who our streams defile and stain 
Can never cleanse their souls again. 

Who clears the last oak from the dell 
Shall find no spot of shade in Hell. 

Who strips a wood of flowers shall be 
Blind throughout all eternity.* 

Who litters up a lovely place 

Does but befoul his mother’s face. 

Smoke, dirt, sweat, grime, slag, reek, grit, slime, 
Are Beauty’s bridesmaids in our time. 
Towns without fields, fields without corn, 
Where can a poet now be born ? 

“This England ”’ see, my lords and ladies, 
This other Sodom, demi-Hades. 


“* LITTLE BILLEE.”” 


*And yet you do preserve—the pheasant, 
Oh Englishmen, so green and pleasant ! 


The New Statesman and Nation. 
August 21st, 1937 





































It is the responsibility of the State and of every one of us...” 
— Dame Sybil Thorndike 


The State’s Responsibility 

I am very much opposed to all this centralisa- 
tion. It should be realised that London is not the 
only goal either for industry or for individuals— 
when there are other centres which should be 
developed, but in that development care should 
be taken that industry should be made as beautiful 
as possible. The day when factories were regarded 
as necessarily ugly is long past. There is no reason 
at all why a modern factory should not add to, 
rather than detract from the dignity of a town. 

It is the rcsponsibility of the State and of 
every one of us to stop this unwieldy growth of 
London and to build new satellite towns where 
people can enjoy healthy homes in beautiful 
surroundings with their work at hand, but it 
cannot be done satisfactorily by private enterprise. 
The responsibility must lie with the State and with 
the local authorities. They must do something 
about it and do it soon. I can imagine no greater 
contribution to a beautiful Britain inhabited by 
healthy citizens. SYBIL THORNDIKE. 
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FAMOUS 
DEMAND 


DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE 
MARGARET |. COLE 
CICELY HAMILTON 


Parent and Housekeeper 

Many sociologists have put the case for 
stopping the spread of London from many 
points of view. Perhaps I may be allowed 
to put it from the point of view of a parent 
and housekeeper. For children, of whatever 
class, the enormous size of London, with its 
concentration upon its centre and consequent 
relative undevelopment of its suburbs, is very 
unfortunate. If one happens to live where one 
of the good London schools is situated, well and 
good; if not, the parent is faced with the 
choice between a really inferior school—inferior 
because the good schools get the pick of 
teachers—and travelling long distances to and 
fro, which adds to the child’s burden, as well as 
being separated by these same long distances 
from the child’s school friends, so that the easy 
out-of-school companionship, which is so valuable 
and can so simply be secured in a small town, 
is quite impossible. Dates have to be made ; 
trams and trains have to be studied; there is 
a perpetual fuss. Furthermore, the existence 
of the London shopping area, with its appeal 
to persons who like a wide range of choice and 
have plenty of time to spare, discourages the 
suburban shop, as the existence of London 
theatres discourages suburban entertainment— 
—so that in such matters as dress or furnishing, 
where the exercise of taste is important, it is almost 
impossible to find what one wants without an 

inordinate expenditure of time and energy. 

MARGARET I. COLE. 


The Urban Mind 

One of the evils of the outsize city is its 
tendency to breed a race of men who are wholly 
urban-minded ; that is to say, who are out of 
touch with those realities of growth upon which, 
fundamentally, their daily life depends. It is a 
commonplace that our mentality is conditioned 
by its environment, and those who are bred 
in the midst of bricks and mortar, stretching 
round for miles, live in daily contact only with the 
man-made—with the built, the manufactured, 
the finished. In consequence, they think always 
in terms of the man-made and the bought ; 
bread, to them, is something bought over a 
counter, in exchange for so many pence—they 
never think of it as product of earth, sun and 
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rain. The land, to them, is ‘the country ’— 
by which they usually mean a playground, a larger 
edition of their public gardens and their parks. 
Whatever the limits of our fathers’ education, 
it was impossible for their outlook, in this respect, 
to be as limited as that of their posterity ; for 
the simple reason that the immensity of the city 
is a modern development. The Londoner, the 
Parisian, the Berliner of old, was not completely 
divorced from the countryside ; the life of the fields 
was lived in his neighbourhood. Those Londoners 
who are acquainted with their city’s history will 
know that when London was already overgrown, 
the market gardens of a Fulham still rural helped 
to supply her daily needs . . . We lose something 
of our health of mind, our corporate sanity when 
we live surrounded only by the man-made and 
lose understanding of growth. 
CICELY HAMILTON. 


Plea for ‘‘ Ordinary’’ Folk 


Town planning with regard to the convenience 
of ordinary men and women hardly - exists. 
Everything has been done from the point of view 
of the manufacturer or builder or because some 
bit of land could be had cheap. Factories are 
put in the middle of cities at places convenient 
for railway or canal, all together, and those who 
work there must often spend two hours of the 
day in getting to and from work, sometimes in 
conditions of such overcrowding that they are 
almost exhausted when they get to the end of their 
journey ; while families who move out to new 
estates may find that it costs the breadwinner so 


much in fares to go to and from work that food - 


runs short and all the good of living further out 
is nullified. Lack of planning has made the south 
Yorkshire textile agglomeration—miles and miles 
of ugly jumble, small towns without dignity 
running into each other and no real country 
unspoiled by smoke and a fit playground for 
children or adults. The manufacturer is allowed 
—and encouraged—to do what he likes, to spoil 
what he likes, and to desert his old sites and leave 
them as eyesore for posterity. It is time ordinary 
people got their chance of living in decent and 
convenient relation both with their work and 
with their leisure. 
NAOMI MITCHISON. 


KATHARINE BRUCE GLASIER 
MARJORIE I.M. GULLAN DAME ELIZABETH CADBURY 
PEARL BINDER 


ELLEN WILKINSON, M.P. 
MARGARET YATES 
CAROLINE HASLETT 





EALISING that the family and the 

proper provision of the essential con- 
ditions for family life must be the basis of all 
intelligent planning, I approached a number 
of women, each distinguished tn her particu- 
lar sphere, for their views on the need for 
planning, the decentralization of London 
and other large cities, and the erection of 
satellite towns.—A.W. 











Ellen Wilkinson’s View 


The lopsided development of London to the 
point where every fifth inhabitant of the British 
Isles is a Londoner is a menace to the Metropolitan 
and to the Provincial alike. It menaces both from 
the point of view of health, comfort and amenities. 
As London extends outward the centre becomes 
more and more congested until life becomes a burden 
to the ordinary worker, and indeed intolerable, to 
all but those whose incomes enable them to enjoy 
the expensive luxuries of the West End. Even 
they find that their luxurious cars are of little use 
to them in the heart of the City—there is acontinual 
suggestion that soon it will be found necessary to 
prohibit the use of private cars within. five miles 
of Charing Cross. For those who have to make the 
daily fatiguing, expensive journeys in overcrowded 
tubes and buses—that is for the majority of the 
workers—the strain of the working week reaches 
breaking point very frequently. On the other 
hand City workers seeking fresh air and the green 
country side migrate to the suburbs, only to find 
in a year or two that the suburbs themselves have 
expanded and that they are almost as far from open 
country as when they lived in Central London. 
Ribbon building, scattered development and the 
senseless placing of factories and houses here, 
there and everywhere at the whim of an employer 
or a speculative builder is ruining the English 
countryside. Town planning must be made a 
reality. There is a great deal of legislation and a 
great many paper schemes, but the result has been 
almost if not quite negligible. Town planning is 
not individual; we must have national planning 
and then regional planning and finally, town 
planning. In the meantime the spread of London 
must be stopped peremptorily ; that at least will 
be a beginning. After that new towns should be 
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created, bringing the workers’ homes into proper 
relationship with their work places and both 
into relationship with urban amenities—giving 
theatres, cinemas, etc., etc., and with the country 
side and rural amenities—facilities for open air 
recreation of every kind. 

ELLEN WILKINSON. 


rir? 

London is a monstrous octopus which in 
every generation drains the vitality of the ever- 
renewed stream of provincial immigrants which 
are its life blood. One never meets a Londoner 
of the third or fourth generation, and those of the 
second are like insects of colossal activity and 
no purpose. MARGARET YATES. ~ 


The Growing Outcry 

London is the proud capital of the greatest 
and wealthiest Empire the world has ever known. 
Yet how many of the eight million inhabitants 
of this vast city enjoy the elementary decencies 
of adequate housing? It seems to me nothing 
short of criminal that in this age otf scientific 
progress so many large families should still be 
condemned to spend their lives in foul slums, 
for which they are obliged to pay quite 
extortionate rent, or in blocks of flats totally 
unsuitable for rearing children, or in outlying 
suburbs which necessitate long and expensive 
journeys to their work. 

The Physical Fitness Campaign is excellent 

. . m theory, but until we can provide every 


single family with an adequate, well-planned 
home at a reasonable rental, situated reasonably 
near to work and places of recreation, it is foolish 
to hope to rear healthy useful citizens. 

I am very glad of this opportunity to add 
my protest to the growing outcry against the 
deplorable housing and planning conditions in 


London. PEARL BINDER. 


Electricity’s Contribution 

Lack of planning has resulted in the present 
chaotic condition ot our cities and the threatened 
desecration of our countryside. But excessive 
regimentation of life is equally deplorable. The 
location of industrial sites and the economic 
distribution of population is a problem so complex 
that the multitude of apparent solutions appear 
to counterbalance each other. 

Electricity, however, a modern discovery, 
supplies in great part the needs of modern 
civilisation. The ubiquitous ‘ Grid’ will provide 
power for industry and for all social amenities, 
transport, water, lighting, heating, etc. In the 
towns the utmost utilisation of space, the elimina- 
tion of dirt and the general preservation of 
hygienic conditions will be accomplished, while 
rural areas will receive full urban benefits by an 
‘art which conceals art.’ 

CAROLINE HASLETT. 
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Towards a Better Life 

It is very encouraging to know that in this 
age of machinery and standardisation, people’s 
thoughts and efforts are turning towards a better 
life—-the life where some natural beauty can be 
combined with good housing, fresh air and perhaps 
even a measure of quiet. 

It is possible that a better speech may result 
from freedom from dust and dirt, petrol-laden 
air, dark homes and workshops, and _ noise. 
Clear and pleasant voices, along with a better 
physique and increased energy, may be amongst 
the natural developments of the movement for 
Town Planning and Garden Cities. 

MARJORIE I. M. GULLAN. 


London—Nighimare Inferno 

Many of us have lately enjoyed a change in 
places where we have found clean air, open spaces, 
quiet roads. We have seen houses arranged in 
order and maintained with care, and gardens 
blooming round them. For the moment it seems 
as if the crowd and confusion, noise and dirt of 
London were only a nightmare. But soon we 
shall return mechanically to that inferno. While 
the contrast is fresh, do let us at once take a hand 
in any effort to shift the weight of city-dwellers’ 
burdens. LaDy PENTLAND. 


Unwieldy Growth of Towns 

The continued growth of the large cities is a 
problem which should receive the serious attention 
of all who are in anyway concerned for the 
proper planning of our towns and countryside. 

Because of their unwieldy growth towns tend 
to lose their individuality ; more and more good 
agricultural land is swallowed up, while in- 
sufficient space is reserved for playing fields. 
Other results are long and expensive journeys to 
work, an ever growing distance between town and 
country, and increasing traffic difficulties. 

Flats in central areas can only meet a fraction 
of the need for new houses. Even the best flats 
are not ideal for family life, unless there is sufficient 
land attached to provide garden and playground 
for tenants, as is the case in some continental 
towns. Without heavy subsidies it does not seem 
possible to provide flats at reasonable rents 
owing to high land values and high building 
costs. 

I would urge most strongly that satellite 
towns should be considered as a practical method 
of providing the additional accommodation for 
houses and factories which is needed. 

The experience of the Bournville Village 
Trust, of which I am Chairman, proves that 
excellent housing conditions can be provided by 
the wise development of a large area by a single 
body in accordance with a carefully thought out 
plan. We have been able to provide gardens, 
parks and playing fields, and by the provision of 
hall and churches have fostered community 
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life. Letchworth, and more recently Wythen- 
shawe, show on a larger scale the success of 
development along these lines. 

I believe that satellite towns wisely developed 
with an agricultural belt, industries, houses, good 
transport services, and communal facilities would 
provide equally satisfactory conditions. I think 
that they would, in addition, be a better solution 
to the problem than either flats in the central 
areas except under fore-mentioned conditions, or 
continued suburban building. I very much hope 
that the question will be seriously considered and 
you have my hearty support in all your efforts. 


Exiz. M. CADBURY. 


Garden Children 


Long years ago Margaret McMillan, the 
foundress of the Nursery School Movement, 
strove to write the words ‘Garden Children’ 
on the hearts of her hearers. 

Garden children! how much the words can 
mean to parents as well as children. 

If it be true that the passionate, conscious 
love of liberty is ‘a prison flower,’ it may well 
be that the words never meant so much to so 
many families,—millions of them alas! garden- 
less,—as they do to-day. Looking back, on the 
threshold of seventy years, for the reasons that 
fill me with eager gratitude for the work and hope 
of The Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association I am constrained to put the thought 
first. 


“In a garden city all the children will start 
their lives in a garden home, with open country 
in reach ot a vigorous walk.” 

Perhaps only those who have enjoyed this 
human right can fully understand its countless 
values, or realise the meaning of its loss, or with 
what terrible suddenness, even the possibility 
of its enjoyment can be destroyed. 
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My own childhood was spent in what had 
been, before the Reformation, in the days of the 
old social order, the Abbot’s house and garden 
of a Monastic establishment next door, part of the 
rich domain of Waltham Abbey. The railway 
had not yet crossed the Lee Marshes. It was a 
garden within a garden, and like the buildings 
attached, it still bore vivid witness to the rich 
and lasting gifts which holy men working peace- 
fully in community, with joy in their labour, 
could draw from our mother earth. Vast walnut 
trees, mulberry trees and even a medlar tree 
rose from the great lawns. The daughters of the 
London Missionary Society’s workers in foreign 
lands lived in the building next door. With their 
departure our home, too, had to be given up. 

In less than three weeks not a stone was left 
standing ; of the garden not a tree, not even a 
blade of grass was visible. Speculative builders 
were in possession and for want of decent building 
by-laws or the faintest suggestion of our Garden 
City ideals, one of the ugliest and most densely 
crowded slum areas of present day Walthamstow 
was well and truly provided for. The late 
William Morris, who had had his boyhood’s home 
on the borders of Epping Forest, as an upgrown 
man had watched the ruin wrought. Years 
later we met for the first time and shared a 
common fury of regret. 

From that day to this the bitter cry of the 
garden-less children of East London, condemned 
to existence in an endless desert of grimy streets, 
has only been drowned in the roar of the traffic. 
It has never ceased. 

How can they and their like in other similar 
if less monstrous areas, be rescued and their 
dearth of human joy in life be restored ? 

I. am compelled to the belief that only by 
building new towns, modelled on Letchworth 
and Welwyn, and improving on them if possible, 
shall we begin to answer that question. 

KATHARINE BRUCE GLASIER. 





The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science : March, 1937. 


ERHAPS the most interesting as it is the most topical 

chapter in the March “ Annals” of the American 

Academy is that entitled, ‘‘ Industrial Location and 
the Housing Market,’”’ by Edgar M. Hoover, Jr., Ph.D., 
assistant professor of economics at Michigan University, 
Ann Arbor. Although Mr. Hoover has not yet reached 
firm conclusions from the data he presents it is clear that 
there is a distinct trend in American life similar to that which 
has been proceeding in this country for more than a decade— 
the migration of population to the towns, the decentralisa- 
tion of both population and industry from town centres 
to the suburbs. Indeed, the average ride of the average 
American ‘‘ commuter ”’ has increased by one and a half 
miles in just over a decade—to 15-8 miles while in the 
mining districts the daily travel has been doubled and even 
quadrupled. Mr. Hoover declares that ‘‘ The central 
cities of the chief industrial areas have declined in manu- 
facturing importance relative to their peripheries and 
certain industrial cities outside the industrial areas have 
increased their share of the national total of wage jobs. 






MANCHESTER SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Editor, TowN AND CoUNTRY PLANNING. 


DEAR SIR, 


Will you kindly allow me to correct a somewhat mis- 
leading statement which is made in your current issue ? 


Certain eminent gentlemen are referred to as lecturing 
to the school at Manchester. It appears that these names 
have been taken from the list of speakers at previous summer 
schools given in the Preliminary Announcement of this vear’s 
School. 


It by no means follows that the same speakers will 
lecture at Manchester. 


I make this correction so as to avoid, as far as possible, 
any misunderstanding. 
Yours faithfully, 


T. F. THomson. 
7th June, 1937. 
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REGIONAL PLANNING REPORTS 


Amounderness. Report of the Fylde Regional 
Committee. Thos. H. Mawson & Son, in collabora- 
tion with James Crossland. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 
21s. net. 

The Future of Merseyside : Town and Country 
Planning Schemes. By W. G. Holford and W. A. 
Eden. University Press of Liverpool. 2s. 6d. 
Bedfordshire Regional Planning Report. W. R. 
Davidge. Bedfordshire County Council. 12s. 6d. 


MOUNDERNESS. The Report of the Regional 
Planning Committee for the area of the Fyldeis a 
handsome volume, superbly printed and illustrated 
with beautifully conceived maps and photographs. 
The region covered has many characteristics of 
great interest. Its seafront and sands lie within 
easy reach of the inhabitants of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and it is, therefore, perhaps the most 
famous holiday centre in Great Britain. Yet it isnot 
purely residential ; industries have been established 
at Fleetwood, Lytham and along the Wyre Estuary, 
while the hinterland is composed of rich agricultural 
land, studded with delightful villages, and many 
objects of antiquarian and historical interest. 
“This diversity of characteristics,’’ writes 
Mr. G. L. Pepler in a foreword, “ adds greatly 
to the qualities and assets of the region, but 
indicates the need for a comprehensive plan to 
guide the development or conservation of each to 
mutual advantage, and to avoid the harmful 
conflict of interests which must otherwise ensue.”’ 


This report sets out a common objective for the 
County Borough, the two Boroughs, the four 
Urban Districts and the two Rural Districts which 
it covers. 

Criticism is discounted at the outset by the 
writers, who declare that their task was solely and 
only to create a basis on which more detailed 
statutory schemes can be built up. 

Considerable space has been devoted to traffic 
by road, by rail, by sea and by air. The authors 
are to be congratulated on a volume which is bound 
to remain for many years to come the source book 
for much worth-while civic enterprise. 

The Future of Merseyside is a most stimulating 
document. It argues wisely for the planning of 
Merseyside as a region instead of as a collection of 
separate authorities, and suggests two alternative 
methods of putting that scheme into effect. One 
is to hand over the planning of an area to an ad hoc 
authority, with power to acquire land and to pay for 
it by taxing the existing Local Authorities according 
to its needs. The other is to establish a regional 
authority to supersede in planning matters the 
existing Local Authorities. The advantages and 
disadvantages of the two schemes are discussed in 
detail. 

The experience of London, it is pointed out, 
struggling to establish a thoroughly inadequate 
green belt at a tremendous cost, ought to be a 
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warning to Merseyside. Liverpool, the authors 
declare, may soon touch Widnes. 

Bedfordshire. Mr. W. R. Davidge, who is respon- 
sible for the production of the Bedfordshire Regional 
Planning Report, is to be congratulated on an 
important work, well conceived and _ produced. 
It gives all the essential information regarding 
topography, geology and soils, transport facilities 
and public services, and proceeds on that basis to 
discuss proposals for improvement. 


Part III is devoted to a discussion of recent 
development in the region, while Part IV embraces 
the preservation of the distinctive character of 
the County. 

Photographs by Murray Barford enhance the 
value of the volume. The author is also to be 
congratulated on the sound constructive sense 
whicii is apparent in every chapter. 





RITORNELLA 
on a Theme by Dr. Macfadyen 


[““ YOU CANNOT BE NATURAL IN A 
FLAT.’’—Dr. Norman Macfadyen.| 


You can’t B natural in A flat— 
Musicians and architects, note that ! 
You're scared to whistle and you daren’t shout, 
And if you sing you will be turned out. 
Playing the piano is frowned at ; 

You can’t be natural in a flat. 

And as to the brat, he can’t bat 

Or bowl or run, or bask in the sun, 

Or stalk black natives with a pop-gun ; 
You can’t be natural in a flat. 

If some one comes in for a late chat, 
The chap who can’t sleep, on the fourth floor, 
Or old Granny Fusspot, who’s next door, 
And sits muffled up on the hearth mat 
(You can’t be natural in a flat) 

Will tell the story to the rent man, 

And you mustn't argue like he can— 
You can’t be natural in a flat. 

You can’t keep a dog or a tom cat, 

Let alone pigeons or a tame rat, 

Or grow potatoes or a few peas 

Or sit in a garden and see trees. 

Cheer-o, mustn’t grumble, and all that— 
But you can’t be natural in a flat ! 


METROFUG. 


ee en 
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Q@ Londoners Mill.... 


5 hereby bequeath to the children of the next generation the vast, amorphous, 
agglomeration known as London. You will find it worse in your day than it was in 
mine, and I dare scarcely crave your forgiveness for the senseless folly of my generation 
in permitting London to extend both skyward and outward. 


Ri bequeath to you all the folly that has resulted from this insane policy—the great 
prison-like blocks of flats with their concrete yards, on which neither a tree nor a 
blade of grass can grow and only better than the slums which were bequeathed to 
me in that they are sanitary, while the slums were not. 3 bequeath too, the 
vast dormitory housing schemes, where indeed there are gardens to play in, but 
which involve long, tedious journeys for work or pleasure, at a cost dear in terms of 
money, dearer still in unnecessary strain, fatigue, and illness. 3 bequeath to 
you the country—no longer country—which these have swallowed up. Instead of 
woodlands and meadows, the little farms and the quaint old villages, you will know 
only the arid monotony of mile upon mile of box-like houses, each one like the 
other, devoid of design and shoddy of structure. Even more hideous, 3 bequeath 
to you, the jerry-built bungalows with their fake Roman roofs and their fake Tudor 
timbering. These you will find everywhere, lining the arterial roads, so that to 
motor through them is to assault the eye continually, while the children who live 
in them cross only at peril of their lives, scattered over the countryside so that to 
fly over them is to see a diseased land disfigured by an ugly rash of red. 


3 bequeath to you London transport—God forgive me!—tubes in which one 
passenger out of four finds a seat ; extensions, made in my time, which have already 
resulted in unplanned towns such as Hendon and Edgware, and may before long 
destroy the beauty and charm of Aldenham. 


3 bequeath to you London’s narrow streets, many of which we have rebuilt without 

widening them, in which the ’buses start and stop and start again, emitting all the 
time noises which shatter the nerves and petrol fumes which poison the air at the 
same time as they ruin the health of the men who drive and conduct them. 
I cannot, I am afraid, bequeath to you much of value which we of our time have created. 
The lovely parks of London you owe, in the main, to former generations. Such 
planning as does exist in the centre you owe to Nash and others, who had a vision 
of a city beautiful and a will to build it. 3 bequeath to you the Green Belt, 
Lansbury’s Lido, and a few nursery schools—our half-hearted effort to still our 
consciences. For our generation is responsible to yours for this sin, greater, in a 
sense, than any committed by any previous generation, that, knowing what was 
right, knowing how to plan towns, how to prevent existing towns encroaching on 
the countryside, and how to ereate new and beautiful towns, we clung, obstinately 
and tenaciously, to the old outworn ideas, and refused to act upon the knowledge 
we possessed. True, we honoured the men who taught us. On Ebenezer Howard, 
who conceived the idea of planned towns,.each self-contained and surrounded by a 
green belt, was conferred the accolade of knighthood. Raymond Unwin, who 
helped to plan Letchworth, was made a knight, and upon him was bestowed the 
Royal Gold Medal. But we did not follow their teaching and example. That is 
our shame and your tragedy. That tragedy I also bequeath to you. 


Mr. GILBERT MCALLISTER, M.A., SPEAKING AT THE FABIAN SUMMER SCHO@L, HASTINGS, AUGUST, 1937 
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MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


The Eighteenth Annual Report of the Ministry 
of Health, 1936-7 contains the fcllowing paragraph : 
‘“‘ The year has also shown a remarkable increase 

in the interest taken by the public at large in 
planning ; and the best ways of preserving areas 
of special interest and beauty, of preventing the 
demclition of historic and beautiful buildings, 
of controlling the location of industry, and other 
planning problems, have been the subject of 
frequent discussion. Up and down the country 
meetings are being held to consider how the local 
countryside can best be protected, and one of the 


happenings of the vear has been that the National - 


Trust have promoted a Bill in Parliament with the 
object of extending their powers of making 
agreements with owners for the preservation of 
private estates.” 


The Report records that schemes in course of 
preparation, or approved, were for 22,356,000 acres 
on March 31, 1937, compared with 19,222,000 
acres a year before. 


The constitution of 22 new Executive Joint 
Committees has been reported to the Minister 
during the year, including a group of 4 for Dorset, 
which together control nearly 5/6ths of the whole 
County. There is a Forest of Dean Committee, 
covering 74,910 acres, a Leicestershire Committee, 
including 18 Authorities and covering nearly 
9/l10ths of the County, two Norfolk covering 
over 500,000 acres, and a Flintshire Committee 
for over 4/5ths of the County. 


There are now 133 Executive Joint Committees in 
all, which the Report comments “implies a real 
improvement in the standard of planning, as 
problems are reviewed on a regional scale, and 
control is backed by regional resources.’”’ The 
dissolution of the Greater London Regional Planning 
Committee and the initiation of a Regional Standing 
Conference are referred to. 


Rural preservation has made a little headway, 
and instances are given which indicate that land- 
owners are co-operating to some extent with 
Planning Authorities in order to secure the preser- 
vation of the countryside. A striking point in the 
comparative analysis is that development has been 
permanently prohibited on the ground of danger 
or injury to health on 2-7 per cent. of the land 
included in recent schemes. 


On the question of flats, the Town and Country 
Planning Advisory Committee recommended that 
100 persons per acre would be a reasonable maximum 
in the ordinary suburban 12 or 8 to the acre density 
zones. In the centres of existing towns a higher 
figure, it is said, is to be expected. There is some 
discussion of the view that flats are not desirable 
on general social grounds, but it is pointed out 
that this is remote from the scope of the Planning 
Act, and that so far as private enterprise is con- 
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cerned, if there is a demand for flats, flats should 
be allowed. 


A comment that it is difficult to test the sound- 
ness of the statement that “‘ the public would prefer 
houses if it could get them”’ is hardly one to be 
expected from a Government Department. Surely, 
if they wish to test the validity of such a statement, 
it would be an easy thing for them to organise a 
Housing Ballot (on the lines of the Peace Ballot) 
to ascertain the views of the majority of citizens. 





Make the Lake District a National Park. Publishers : 
Friends of the Lake District, 2, Midland Bank 
Chambers, Ambleside. 

HE Friends of the Lake District have just 

issued an interesting pamphlet stating the case 
for making the Lake District a National Park. It is 
well and conclusively argued. It puts the case 
for national finance of the project, so that the 
burden does not fall on the local ratepayer. It 
cites as examples of existing national parks, Hyde 
Park, St. James’s Park, the Green Park and Kew 
Gardens. There is a fact that may strike the 
average Londoner with amazement—how few there 
are in London who realise that these chief delights 
of the city are maintained not by the local rate- 
payer, but by the national taxpayer. 

Mr. Kenneth Spence is acting as Hon. Secretary 
and the Rev. H. H. Symonds, who has written 
notable volumes on this subject, is acting as Hon. 
Treasurer. All communications should be sent to 
them at the address given above, where copies of 
this pamphlet are available. 





LORD HORDER 


E much regret that, by an error, the 

report of Lord Horder’sspeech:on the 

occasion of his opening the Decen- 

tralisation and Satellite Town Exhibition, 

published in our last issue, was incorrect. 

, The text printed was taken from material 

‘submitted to Lord Horder and was not 

spoken by him. What Lord Horder said 

will be incorporated in a special article by 
him in our next number. 

We also wish to apologise to Lord 
Horder for an advertisement which ap- 
peared in our last issue, in which his name 
was used without his permission, and 
which contained a quotation that did not 
occur in his speech.—Ep., Town and 
Country Planning. 
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TREE TRAGEDY 
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by FITZWATER WRAY 


OT often do prowling house-hunters allow a 

tree in the garden to determine the final choice. 
Yet when my friends, the Cornells, sought a home in 
Welwyn Garden City, where trees have equal rights 
with builders, it was the presence in the garden of a 
glorious forest oak which decided them on No. 8, 
Coneydale. A worthy outrunner of the monarchs 
of Epping Forest, it would shelter the children from 
sun and shower both, providing the play-room which 
No. 8 did not otherwise offer. Besides, Father is an 
optician, so he knew that the sight of a tree like that 
is good for the eyes, while Mother knew it was good 
for the soul. 

So the Tree came to occupy a very large place in 
the children’s lives. Consciously, they were Robin 
Hood and Maid Marian, under the greenwood tree, 
or fugitive King Charles, hiding in Boscobel Oak. 
Unconsciously, they were acolytes to Zeus and 
Hera, the oak god and the oak goddess ; and the oak 
has been worshipped in England. 

Psychologists may try to explain why the appeal 
of primitive man’s sacred tree had a stronger grip 
on Peter than on Vivien, for certainly the boy loved 
and reverenced the Tree. (Women were forbidden 
to enter the holy groves among the ancient tribes of 
the Volga!) He was promised that riper years 
would bring him the right to build a gallery, or 
Tree-dwelling, all round it, just where the great 
horizontal arms left the bole, an outdoors chamber 
quite like those under the prodigious eaves of 
wooden farmhouses in the Schwarzwald. Oh, why 
did he grow as slowly as the Tree ? 

Hard by the oak there is a hawthorn. It has 
never known suburban shears, therefore achieving 
full stature in natural freedom and beauty. Peter 
had thought “‘ its slender top was close against the 
sky’, until he climbed it one day and found that 
even at thirty feet above Earth he was still a little 
lower than the angels. So he anticipated his Tree- 
dwelling by fixing a seat in the hawthorn’s crest, 
and did his ‘‘ homework ”’ there, rocked in the cradle 
of the wind; and another seat, on a becomingly 
lower plane, for Vivien of the other sex, though 
Mother is not one of those unwholesome parents who 
tell their Viviens not to show their knickers. 

But high winds of last winter brought down 
lumps of dead wood from the Tree ; and the foresters, 
summoned by Father, poked rods into a soft spot in 
the bole, shook their heads, and put on the biack cap. 
“We must leave this house now,” Peter and Vivien, 
in consternation, decreed, ‘‘ we won’t live here when 
the Tree’s gone’”’. Peter is nine, Vivien seven. 

Strong men came the other week, with chains and 
ropes, a winch, two-handed cross-cuts, axes whose 
heads weighed 5 lb. each, steel wedges, and beetles of 


damson-wood. Fascinated by the confident and 
deliberate science of these assassins, who otherwise 
seemed such nice men, Peter watched in fearful 
gloom. 

First they ‘‘ removed ’’—polite euphemism of 
surgery—all the limbs on the houseward side, so 
that the weight of the others would assist the 
outward orientation of the fall, and so that the 
Tree’s end should not be No. 8’s also. When 
the crashing arms emptied some tree-sparrow nests, 
Peter and Vivien took the fledglings indoors and fed 
them with worms, duly and thoughtfully divided 
with scissors into portion of appropriate size, and 
pushed into the crops with twigs, so that these 
foundlings of the dying Tree died first. To Peter 
and Vivien it seemed that Death had taken control 
generally, a view probably shared by the worms. 

Peter stayed at home from school to see the final 
catastrophe; but before the Tree’s thunderous 
swan-song and death-rattle had ceased, he ran up 
to his bedroom and sobbed as if he, too, had been 
felled. 

Tragedy ? Yes, more than one. At the place of 
amputation the wound was 4ft. 6in. across—I 
measured it myself; and lo! the revelation of the 
heart showed it sound! There was no cardiac disease 
and the Tree would have lasted longer than Peter 
and Vivien, for (as Dryden wrote two centuries 
ago)— 

“The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees 
Shoots rising up, and spread by slow degrees ; 
Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state ; and in three more decays.” 

I like to think that the evicted Tree-Spirit found 

a new home in Peter and Vivien, and will endow 
them with its own upstanding nobility and beauty, 
now that the place thereof knows it no more. 

* * * 


P.S.—They still have the hawthorn. 
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A CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON 


R. H. G. STRAUSS, the Conservative M.P 
for Norwich, shook the complacencies of the 
House of Commons, at least temporarily, when in a 
speech as passionate as it was moving, he took part 
in the debate on the supply vote for Ministry of 
Health services. He described the destruction of 
the beauty of England as “a public scandal and a 
national disgrace.”’ 
‘“England’s beauty is a unique beauty. In the 
Rocky Mountains the beauty of nature is on a 
stupendous scale. The English Downs don’t impress 


by their grandeur or size. The loveliness of their 


lines is subtle and delicate. It is as easy to destroy 
them by unworthy or sham building as it is to go 
into the National Gallery and hack a master to 
pieces. If you take the latter course you go into a 
lunatic asylum, whereas in the former case you may 
make a fortune.”’ 

Mr. Strauss received cheers from all parts of the 
House when he declared that the financial responsi- 
bility for compensation should be a national one. 

His speech was a notable one and lifted the debate 
out of the ordinary. It roused a considerable section 
of public opinion and for some time Mr. Strauss was 
besieged by sympathisers by telephone and letter. 
Two or three days later he returned to the attack 
when in an interview with the London Star he 
pointed out that a few years hence, everyone will 
condemn the indifference which we are showing to 
the hideous rash of building creeping everywhere, 
as vigorously as we condemn our ancestry for the 
slums of the industrial revolution. 

“Only by planning can the rot be stopped. 
Look at Welwyn Garden City. I don’t say that is 
perfect, but it is a fine example of what can be done 
by planning just as Peacehaven is a ghastly example 
of not planning A civilised life in most new 
suburbs is so impossible that it is never even 
attempted. The inhabitants spend most of their 
time in getting away from their homes for work and 
pleasure, adding to the traffic congestion and 
leading to the unbalanced and unlimited extension 
of London.” 

* * * 


It is the task of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association to mobilise the public opinion 
whose views Mr. Strauss has voiced so well. The 
movement grows. More and more in the Press and 
on the platform it is being recognised that the 
solution advocated by this Association is not only a 
solution but the only solution. Instance Major 
W. H. Hamilton addressing the Property Owners’ 
Protection Association :— 

“ Flats, although they may be convenient for the 
rich, are soul-destroying for the industrial worker, 
while segregated populations have a drab existence 
without civic interest. Green belts round cities will 
not solve the traffic congestion resulting from 
outside dwellers working and shopping in the centres 


of cities, and I believe that the creation of new 
towns will prove the lasting solution.” 
* * * 

Like its opposite of the L.C.C., the General 
Purposes Committee of the Chelsea Borough Council 
has been considering “‘ whether or no the unresticted 
growth of outer London makes the problems of 
transport, traffic, and town-planning in the central 
London areas, such as Chelsea, more difficult of 
solution for the comfort and convenience of the 
community in the borough” and “ whether any, 
and if so what, action could usefully be taken for 
representation made to outside bodies on this 
subject.”” In the course of its enquiries the 
committee considered the Marley Committee’s 
report—as did the L.C.C. Like the L.C.C. they 
came to the conclusion that the committee’s recom- 
mendations were sound and expressed their general 
agreement with them. Unlike the L.C.C. they took 
the matter a stage further and, noting the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission on the location of 
industry they concluded: ‘‘ The terms of refereece 
of the Commission would apparently cover the 
establishment of satellite towns and during their 
enquiry it is possible that they may ask local 
authorities to furnish their views. We therefore 
recommend that the Metropolitan Boroughs Standing 
Joint Committee be informed that the Council are 
of opinion that the unrestricted growth of outer 
London makes the problems of transport, traffic, 
town planning, and air raid defence in the central 
London areas, such as Chelsea, more difficult of 
solution for the comfort and convenience of the 
community, and that, in the event of the Standing 
Joint Committee being invited to furnish information 
to the Royal Commission in regard to the matter 
the Council desire to be afforded an opportunity of 
expressing its views.’’ We congratulate the Chelsea 
Borough Council, which approved the committee’s 
recommendation, on having some appreciation 
of the urgency of the problem. 

* * * 

Every month that passes sees the problem 
intensify. In one year Essex finds itself with an 
increased population sufficient to fill completely 
one satellite town. Dr. Ferguson, the county 
M.O.H., points out in his annual report that there 
has been an “ abnormal growth ’”’ in the past year 
of 38,661. Only some 4,300 of this increase is 
accounted for by the excess of births over deaths. 
Migration into the county accounts for 34,318. And 
now the Essex people are beginning to wonder 
whether the Green Belt is a sufficient barrier against 
the complete destruction of Essex amenities. 

* * * 

The volume of protest, however, steadily increases. 
Mr. C. E. M. Joad joins the:ranks of the protestants. 
“We English,” he writes, ‘‘ possess the ugliest 
towns and the most lovely countryside of any 
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people in the world. And, continuously, we allow 
the former to encroach upon the latter. Modern 
England is being built over at such a rate that in 
fifty years’ time there will be no countryside left. 
In it there will be neither town nor country, but 
only a vast dispersed suburb, sprawling like a red 
rash over the face of the land and studded with a 
few carefully preserved beauty spots . . . over the 
fair face of England the perky products of un- 
planned development spring up to break every 
sky-line and spoil every view. a 
* * * 

We crave one minute's silent sympathy for Mr. H. 
E. Spurgeon, of the London Allotment and Gardens 
Show Society, who once had a piece of ground in 
Willesden, but whose plot is now at Hayes, Middlesex, 
12 miles from hts home. 

* * * 


The London County Council Statistical Report 
on Housing Estates for the year 1936-7 makes none 
too encouraging reading for those who believe that 
the tenement block is not a suitable form of dwelling 
for families. 

The total number of dwellings provided during 
1936-7 was 7,504, the highest total since 1929. 
Of these 2,638 were cottages and 4,866 were flats 
in block dwellings, mainly on sites which had to be 
cleared of old buildings. 

This is a reversal of the L.C.C.’s policy up to 1935, 
when the greater part of the development was on 
cottage estates on sites mainly outside London. 
In 1934 cottages represented 71-4 per cent. of the 
total provided, and while the total number of 
dwellings erected is the highest since 1929, in that 
year cottages represented 94-4 per cent. of the 
total. Now it is a fact that the L.C.C. and the 
Labour members of it are well aware of the dis- 
content which exists among the working-class at 
being forced to live in tenements. 

“Force ”’ is the mot juste. It may or it may not 
be true that certain sections of the middle-class 
do choose to live in the luxury flats of Central 
London—-they are largely single persons or couples 
without families, and the majority of them have 
cars to take them into the country, and many of 
them supplement their flat dwelling with “a 
cottage in the country.”” But the slum-dwellers 
of London are now apparently to be told “ either 
you must continue to live in your slum or accept 
.a tenement flat.”’ 

In spite of the fact that the number of cottages 
built last year was the highest since 1932—that is to 
say, 8 more than in 1933, 1,841 less than in 1932, 
and 5,188 less than in 1929—it is clear that there 
has been a complete reversal of policy, and a reversal 
which is not in the best interests of the working- 
classes. Moreover, it is to be noticed with dismay 
that these block dwellings have been erected 
““mainly on sites which had to be cleared of old 


buildings.”” What hope is there of replanning 
Central London if every time an cold building is 
demolished tenement blocks are erected on the 
site ? 

Further, it appears to us extraordinary to a degree 
that in a Report which sets out in great detail 
statistics concerning all the houses and estates 
under the London County Council, nowhere in the 
Report is there any enlightenment regarding the 
site cosis and the building costs of these estates ; 
nor is there anywhere any clear statement regarding 
the cost of a flat dwelling, including the site value, 
as compared with the cost of a cottage dwelling, 
including the site value. 


These are facts and figures which ought to be 
available to the general public in readily accessible 
form, because they are essential to a reasoned 
consideration of the economics of any policy pursued 
by the Council. 





A POET OF SERENITY 


Poems: 1904-1936. By Lord Gorrell. John 
Murray, London. 10s. 6d. net. 

HETHER one agrees or disagrees with Words- 

worth’s view of nature, and the modern 
tendency is to disagree, he is not altogether profound 
who denies that it has its practical validity and 
therefore its pragmatic sanction. Lord Gorrell has 
similar sanction. His poetry continually carries 
the reader back to the “ sublime,” the “ eternal,” 
the things of permanent value in this world and 
the next. For that reason he is scarcely likely to 
find wide readership in a world which tends to 
prefer the Jerrybethan to the Georgian, the sensa- 
tional to the serene, the artificial to the natural, 
frenzied agitation to deep peace. But he will find 
his readers none the less; a growing number :— 

What though the wandering world by day 

Be small and crowded and the sight 

Continually be led astray 

By vision dawning on delight 

That in the noontide fades away ? 

True is it all endeavour limps 

After the mind’s enraptured glimpse 

Of goal achieved ; yet have we found, 

Together here without a sound 

But Nature breathing quietly, 

A balance to the thoughts that lie 

Against our life, a melody 

Supreme in its simplicity, 

A challenge whispered from on high. 

Lord Gorrell in this notable volume, containing 
as it does the products of a lifetime devoted to the 
service of poetry and thereby to beauty, to love, 
justice, and truth, has brought together much that 
is important and much that is lovely while it contains 
nothing that is insignificant. 
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Single-Family House Wins Battle Against Flats 
at International Town Planning Congress 


Report by DONALD C. L. 


HE International Federation for Housing and Town 

Planning jointly with the International Housing 

Association, held an International Housing and Town 
Planning Congress in Paris from July 4th to July 11th. 
The Congress was one of a series organised as a part of the 
“‘Quinzaine internationale d’Urbanisme ’’, and was held 
simultaneously with the congress of the International Union 
of Local Authorities and the International Institute of 
Administrative Science. 

The subjects which formed the theme of the various 

sessions were : 
1. National and Regional Planning. 
2. Horizontal and/or Vertical Building. 
3. Housing for the Working Classes— 
(a) Rents. 
(b) Finance. 

For the first subject, Sir Raymond Unwin (Great Britain) 
acted in the capacity of general reporter, and reports were 
received from eleven countries, namely, Australia, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, 
Italy, Norway, Poland and the Union of South Africa. 
Two sessions were devoted to this subject, the first of which 
was presided over by Mr. Jonge van Ellemeet (Holland) 
and the second by Dr. Fierlinger (Czechoslovakia). 

The reports and the discussion were directed towards the 
purpose of ascertaining the legal basis of national and 
regional planning in the different countries, particulars of 
plans and surveys being prepared or put into execution, 
and information regarding the expense incurred and the 
authorities responsible. It would appear from the dis- 
cussion that a great deal more attention must be’ paid 
than has been paid hitherto, to the study of the problem 
of national planning from the sociological point of view. 


Horizontal v. Vertical 

On the question of horizontal and/or vertical building, 
it was the object of the reports and the discussion to furnish 
views from different countries on the initial cost, the 
management and upkeep costs, and the advantages or dis- 
advantages of different types of housing, each applied to 
5,000 persons on 50 hectares (123-5 acres) in single family 
dwellings of one or two floors, multi-family dwellings not 
exceeding four fivors, or in tower buildings. Reports were 
received from Australia, Belgium, Denmark England, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Palestine, Poland South 
Africa and the United States. The general trend of the 
discussion tended to show that prevalent opinion was 
strongly in favour of horizontal development and the single- 
family house, and that except in exceptional cases tower 
buildings should be avoided. M. Jean Royer (France) 
acted as general reporter for this subject, deputising for 
M. Prost, who was unable to be present, and Mr. Pepler 
(England) and Mr. Gierloff (Norway) presided over the 
two sessions. 

The third subject was divided into two portions, for the 
first Mr. Boldsen (Denmark) acted as general reporter, with 
Dr. Strélin (Germany) as chairman, and, for the second, 
Dr. Fbels (Germany) as general reporter and Dr. Kl6ti 
(Switzerland), chairman. A large number of reports were 
received, namely, from Argentine, Austria, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, Esthonia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Holland, Hungary India, Ireland, Italy, 
Latvia, Luxembourg, Norway, Palestine, Poland, Scotland, 
Sweden, Switzerland and the United States. Accounts 
were given of the living conditions, and all the factors that 
had a bearing on housing for the working classes, regulations 
regarding the provision of houses by public authority or 
private enterprise, capital costs involved, rates, rents, 
insurance, mortgage facilities available. 

All these reports were available to members of the 
Congress and copies may be purchased from the Secre- 
tariats of both organisations. 


MURRAY, General Secretary 


A number of visits were arranged in Paris for the delegates, 
among which may be mentioned an inspection of the public 
services of the city of Paris and the Department of the 
Seine, the garden cities of Chateney-Malabry, Plessis 
Robinson, Maisons-Alfort, and Suresnes. A reception was 
given to the delegates at the Hotel de Ville by the Conseil 
Municipal de Paris and the Conseil General de la Seine, 
and two study tours were organised at the conclusion of the 
Congress, one of which visited Avignon, Marseilles, Nice, 
and Lyons, in which over one hundred delegates took part. 

A very important result of the Congress, and the meetings 
of the members of the two bodies held during the congress, is 
the amalgamation between them that has resulted. 


Internationals Linked Together 

In future there will no longer be two organisations namely, 
the International Federation for Housing and Town Plan- 
ning and the International Housing Association, having 
their headquarters at London and Frankfurt respectively. 
The name International Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning will remain, as the name of the combined bodies, 
and the ams and objects of the new body will remain the 
same. Some slight alterations are being made in the rules, 
and some slight alterations regarding officers have been 
made to conform to continental usage. For instance, 
the International Federation for Housing and Town Plan- 
ning had both a President and a Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. In French the same term is applied to both 
offices, leading to confusion, and so it has been decided 
that in future the President shall also be the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. Mr. G. L. Pepler has been chosen to 
fill this post for the first year, that is to say, until after the 
Congress in Mexico City in August, 1938, when he will be 
succeeded by Dr. Strélin, Oberburgermaster of Stuttgart. 
Mr. Boldsen (Denmark), Mr. Scheffer (Holland) and M. 
Sellier (France) have been chosen as vice-presidents, who, 
with the President, will form the Bureau ofthe new body. 

Twelve members have been nominated by each of the 
bodies as members of the new Executive Committee, and it 
has been decided that the seat of the new body shall be in 
Brussels. 

It is obvious that much duplication of work will be 
avoided and duplication in office expenses. There has, too, 
in the past, been some restraint among some organisations 
and local authorities from joining either body, on the 
ground that it was invidious to choose one rather than the 
other. This difficulty has now disappeared. 

It is felt that the cause of housing and town planning, 
which are so closely linked, will be strengthened by this 
fusion, and that all who are interested in these subjects will 
adhere to the new body. 


JOIN THE GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN 
PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
EMBERSHIP of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association is steadily increasing, 
but more members are needed if the Association 
is to take its proper place in national life. The 
minimum yearly subscription is £1 Is., but higher 
subscriptions and donations will be welcomed. The 
subscription entitles members to copies of Town 
and Country Planning, the use of the Association’s 
Library, services of lecturers, lantern slides, exhibi- 
tion material, etc. 

Applications for membership should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, 13, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, London, 
ow... 
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LONDON’S HOMELESS 


AN INDICTMENT OF “GREAT CITY” CIVILIZATION 


LETTER FROM MR. BERNARD SULLIVAN : 
ARTICLE BY MRS. CECIL CHESTERTON 


Reviewing Mr. Eric Dancy’s book, “‘ Hyde Park,” in our June issue, we suggested that the derelicts who sleep 

there are one of the perennial indictments of “ great city” civilisation. This review has brought a letter from 

Mr. Bernard Sullivan, Chairman of the L.C.C. Public Assistance Committee, which we gladly publish, together 

with a comment upon it and a note by Mrs. Cecil Chesterton, who knows from first-hand experience how hard 
is the lot of the homeless in London. 


To the Editor, ‘‘ Town & Country Planning.” Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2, known as the 





The County Hall, 
S.E.1. 
25th June, 1937. 
SIR, 

I was interested to see the review of a book 
entitled Hyde Park in your issue of June, 1937, 
under the heading of“ London’sOutcasts”’. Inthe 
review it was stated that “. these Hyde 
Park derelicts are one of the perennial indictments 
of ‘great city’ civilisation,’ and that “. . 
London should never have been allowed to grow 
so big that for the poorest citizen there would not 
be protection, shelter, and at least a modicum 
of comfort against the keenest winds of winter 
and of life ’’. : 

It seems to me that this might give the impres- 
sion that there is a lack of organised provision for 
assisting destitute persons in London. Un- 
doubtedly Londoners are not sufficiently aware 
of this provision, and Town AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING, through their columns, could give valu- 
able help in bringing the matter to the notice of 
ofthe public. I, therefore, give a brief description 
of the present arrangements for assisting homeless 
persons in London. 

The London County Council has offices open 
day and night at various parts of the County to 
provide assistance for any person who may be 
destitute, including the very people referred to 
in your review. There are also nine casual 
wards situated at convenient points, which the 
Council, as a public assistance authority, is, by 
law, bound to provide for those destitute persons 
who leave their normal place of abode and 
wander the country. 


London County Council Office for the Homeless, 
at which any homeless, destitute person of either 
sex can apply for help. This office is open daily 
(including Sundays) from 10 o’clock in the 
morning until 2 o'clock the following morning. 
Most of the voluntary societies engaged in the 
assistance of the homeless in London co-operate 
with the Council in the work of the office, and the 
superintendent is in a position to draw upon a 
wide range of forms of assistance varying from a 
night’s food and lodging to full maintenance for a 
period of months. 

The case of each man and woman is considered 
carefully from the point of view of what assistance 
is likely to be of the most use ; if the applicant 
is only temporarily destitute, food and lodging can 
be provided for him until he is able to fend for 
himself, but if circumstances show that he is in 
need of bodily and mental recuperation, he can be 
sent either to the Council’s own hostel or to 
a hostel of one of the co-operating vojuntary 
societies, where he will, if necessary, be allowed 
a prolonged stay, while a practical direction is 
given to his efforts to get back into employment. 

I may add that, at a census taken in February 
of this year, only 42 persons were found sleeping 
out in the streets and open spaces of London. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Sd.) BERNARD SULLIVAN, 


Chairman of the Public Assistance 
Committee, London County Council. 


(Our reviewer writes : “‘ I do not wish to minimise 


the excellent work done by the L.C.C. in salvaging 
within the limits of the Poor Law the derelicts of our 
‘ great-city ’ civilisation. Yet, the figure of 42 
persons found sleeping out in February this year 
is misleading. In February, 1936, over 180 were 
found sleeping out : in February, 1935, over one 
hundred and fifty. The average for 1935-36 was 


There are, however, homeless persons, many of 
them from the less prosperous parts of the country, 
who do not choose or wish to make use of these 
forms of assistance, and make their way to the 
central parts of London. To meet the needs of 
these, the Council has provided an office in 
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over two hundred per night.—See Chart VII, 
page 79, L.C.C. Annual Report : Vol. 1 (Part II) 
Public Assistance. Again (page 23, where the 
figures given are at variance with those on the 
chart—apparently because the census there recorded 
was taken on Friday-Saturday, February 21st-22nd, 
1936, and not on the night of Tuesday, February 
25th, 1936) those sleeping out numbered 60 (52 men 
and 8 women), while the “ total number who might 
be regarded as homeless ’’ was 2,927. Of these, 256 
had to spend the night in the extremely rude 
comfort of “ sit-up’’ shelters. One wonders, too, 
at the reluctance of those who make application 
at the Welfare Office for the Homeless (still referred 
to in the London Telephone Directory for May, 
1937, as ‘‘ The Homeless Poor Office’’) to avail them- 
selves when directcd to it of the shelter of the Casual 
wards and institutions. During April Ist to 
November 10th, 1935, some 2,084 persons were 
directed to casual wards : only 917 arrived at the 
casual wards. During November 11th, 1935, to 
March 31st, 1936, some 746 persons were directed 
to casual wards: only 330 arriving. There is 
no comparable reluctance on the part of the homeless 
to avail themselves of the hostels of the voluntary 
societies : during the first period 5,637 were directed 
to these and 5,426 arrived; during the second, 
9,757 were directed there and 9,117 arrived. Mrs. 
Chesterton’s note perhaps ofiers some explanation.”’) 


NO HOMELESS ! 
By MRS. CECIL CHESTERTON 


It is an official platitude that there are no homeless 
in London. I heard the statement first ten years 
ago, when my experience as a voluntary outcast, 
published under the title of Jn Darkest London, 
led to the founding of the shilling-a-night Cecil 
Houses* for women—where no questions are asked 
and it is enough that you are in need of a bed. 

I met it again when I wrote an account of my 
attempt to spend a night with other derelicts in 
Hyde Park and was hunted out by searchlights, 
hooters and the police.It was trumpeted when my 
book, I Lived in a Slum, appeared, and the L.C.C. 
have continued to repeat it ever since. 

The belief runs throughout the whole of the 
L.C.C. machinery for social service—there really 
are no homeless, no destitute ! 

The men and women outside St. Martin’s Crypt, 
night after night, waiting for admission ; the groups 
gathered together over the gratings of hotels and 
restaurants, sniffing up the warmth and the smell of 
food ; the patient, ravenously hungry queue crowd- 
ing round the Welcome Coffee Stall for free distribu- 
tion of tea and bread and dripping; the sleeping 
forms on the benches on the Mall, hidden in door- 
ways, crouching behind dustbins, the lodgers in Cecil 
Houses give the lie to the academic statement. 

It is true that the L.C.C. has a Welfare Office for 
the Homeless, where tickets for the workhouse and 
various benevolent institutions are distributed, 








*Cecil Houses Inc.—Head Office, 11, Goiden Square, W.1. 
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but it is true also, as I know by actual contact, 
that not until the last extremity of physical despera- 
tion has been reached will a woman accept the 
shelter of the casual ward. And this is borne out 
by the figures published by County Hall. The 
terror of investigation, interrogation, the whole 
paraphernalia of forms and research which accom- 
panies official relief is greater than the fear of cold or 
exposure. Over the workhouse hangs the dread 
that if you go in too often you may never get out. 

‘“T’d rather go to prison any day,” has been said 
to me over and over again. ‘‘ You do know when 
your time’s over there.” 

There is a limit to the punishment imposed for 
crime ; there is no limit to the penalty for poverty. 

Again, a large percentage of the poor and helpless 
have fallen so deep into the slough of physical dirt 
and wretchedness that they shrink from even the 
kindliest scrutiny, inevitable in the case of a charit- 
able institution. I have met women who, through 
no fault of their own, have not known soap and water 
for weeks. They are aware of their condition and 
conscious of its humiliation. But the forms of 
assistance provided by the L.C.C. for the homeless 
do not include free baths or a free wash. Except at 
the stations for the cleansing of verminous persons 
these facilities are not publicly available. If youare 
clean, but homeless, you cannot remain clean unless 
you can pay for the privilege—a fact I learnt during 
my self-elected vagrancy in the London streets when 
I grew hungrier and hungrier and dirtier and 
dirtier. 

No homeless! Night after night the scouts sent 
out by Betty Baxter of the Welcome Coffee Stall 
dive into the depths and salvage hundreds. There 
is a meal for all and for a fortunate few, the where- 
withal for a decent bed in a Cecil House or somewhere 
similar. The derelicts go gladly, for there is no 
cross-examination—who are you? Where do you 
come from? No file-indexing of parentage, age, 
occupation. Their need is a bed, and, irrespective 
of who or what they are, if a bed be available, it is 
theirs. 

The L.C.C. argue that they provide so many and 
such excellent facilities that it is people’s own fault 
if they are without a roof. It is, I suppose, difficult 
for the official mind to understand that the passion 
for liberty may survive in a human being long after 
any hope of a home and all that a home means has 
faded. 

I remember an aged match-seller, paralysed down 
one side, who, when she earned a few pence, slept in a 
lodging-house and, when times were bad, evaded the 
official eye and slept in the open. 

It was suggested to her that she would be far more 
comfortable in the workhouse. 

She turned her brightly indomitable eyes to the 
questioner. 

“The workhouse?’ she said. “And what 
should I be doing then? There’d be no more 
coming or going for Mary.”’ 

To preserve their liberty hundreds of London 
derelicts hide in undreamt of corners and so escape 
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the periodical round-up of the L.C.C. officials or the 
police. It is a crime to sleep out if you are poor— 
punishable by law. 

This being so, it is hardly remarkable that the 
L.C.C. Census of February last found only 40 odd 
persons sleeping in the streets and open spaces of 
London. The underworld has its own telepathic 
system, and the date of the census is known days 
before it arrives, as I can testify. And at the news 
of the approaching visitation the homeless vanish— 
heaven knows where, and only the less fortunate 
residuum can be tabulated. 


Editor’s Footnote 

We gladly publish Mr. Sullivan’s interesting letter 
and the rather more sombre picture painted by 
Mrs. Chesterton. The point of interest to planners 
is that the prosperity of London, much of it real, 
some of it pseudo, acts as a continual magnet to 
people from the depressed areas who, if they only 
knew, would be much better off remaining at home. 
If we had national planning with the control of the 
location of industry and a truce to the expansion 
of our great cities and a start made on the creation of 
new towns, this recurrent migration from every part 
of the British Isles would tend to cease. As our 
reviewer said in his original notice : ‘‘ Planning does 
not profess to solve the economic disorder but, under 
any system of society, it would bring social problems 
within more manageable units.” 





WANTED—A SOCIAL YARDSTICK 


The Science of Social Adjustment. By Josiah Stamp. 
(Macmillans, 7s. 6d.) 

T would not be at all disparaging to this book to 

say that it does not fulfil its title. It reads not 
so much like a text book on a science as like the 
preliminary report of a very able researcher. The 
author reviews the many ways in which the impacts 
of invention and industrial change are injuring 
sections of the community by displacing labour 
and rendering obsolete the human skill, the plant 
and even the towns engaged in superseded processes. 

These impacts are examined with the detachment 
of the economist and with the humane considera- 
ation of the sociologist. As they are examined, they 
are left in rough groups, awaiting further attention 
as it were. Finally a chapter is devoted to suggestions 
for future research. These suggestions cover a 
wide range, including enquiry into the nature and 
consequences of the decline in population and into 
patent rights, obsolescence accountancy, human 
heredity and the alleged immobilising effects of 
unemployment relief, specialised technical education, 
trade-unionism and instalment-purchase. Some 
projects are put up for examination, such as that 
for a ‘‘clearing-house”’ for inventions, and a 
recommendation is made for the sustained review, 
by the responsible body in each branch of science, 
of the social effects of progress within its own 
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field, all such bodies working to a common schedule 
or questionnaire. A strong appeal is made for the 
allocation of greater resources of money and talent 
to this very essential avenue of study. 

Science is Measurement 

Thus Sir Josiah’s work is not a complete science, 
for science is measurement. Indeed, he recognises 
this in quoting Lord Kelvin’s dictum that we 
“never know much about anything until we have 
contrived to measure it.’’ Yet we have clearly a 
long way to go before we know “the measure of 
that human desire which alone makes objects 
wealth,” for, as is shown so often in this book, 
the changes in human desire defy mathematical 
definition. The subject is one in which there seem 
to be so many variables, each an obscure function 
of an uncertain number of the others, that one is 
tempted, after reading Sir Josiah’s notes upon them, 
to lean back and let matters take their own incom- 
prehensible course. Yet it is clear that this is not 
the conclusion to which he himself comes, or at 
which he would wish his readers to arrive. Though 
he draws attention to the limitations of planning, 
which arise from the difficulty of forecasting 
invention and changes in public demand, and 
utters a warning lest the social problem change 
from ‘“‘ the impact of science’ to “ the impact of 
planning,” he does not argue against the intelligent 
control of man’s activities in the interests of society 
as a whole. His thesis is that that control should 
be made more intelligent by the fruits of the 
research which he recommends. His aim is to find 
a means of regulating individuaiism for the common 
good without sacrificing that happiness which 
comes from liberty and democratic rights. To those 
of us who follow the ideal of economic and territorial 
planning while abhorring totalitarianism, his faith 
is very encouraging. 

In the chapter on “ The Calculus of Plenty’ a 
useful sorting out of familiar ideas is attempted. 
“This current concept of Plenty, in its alliterative 
and, therefore, popularly almost causative— 
association with Poverty, is thus fed from three 
main sources: the concept of things not hitherto 
made, but now capable of being made, the concept 
of things already made and standing unused, and 
the concept of things that have not, but could have, 
been made.” The gross theoretical or technical 
capacity of industry is reduced to the practical 
economic capacity by a number of factors, such as 
the operating margin, the unco-ordinated surplus 
of related processes, seasonal surplus capacity, 
practical demand potentiality, capacity to be 
discounted owing to inefficiency, wasteful exploita- 
tion, etc. Each of these is discussed in turn. 

The field covered by this work is large, ranging 
through economics, ethics, eugenics and _ political 
science ; it is hard for one brain to compass it and 
impossible to summarise it within a column. Yet 
it makes a very readable book, and, on closing it, 
one is left with a sense of faith in the high ability 
and unquestionable social loyalty of the writer. 

Roy V. HuGHEs. 











LONDON RECALLED 

London Recalled. By W. Alister Macdonald and 
E. Beresford Chancellor. Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 
£2 2s. net. 
“J HERE are some who affect to disregard the 

past. They forget that our present will 
become the past of another present, and that the 
Londoner will one day be grateful to those who 
expended their talents in leaving records such as 
will enable him to re-create the city in which his 
forbears lived.” 

The above quotation from the introduction to 
London Recalled, neatly sums up the reason for 
and the purpose of the publication of this beautifully 
illustrated and stately volume from the press of 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford. It is a curious and well 
established fact that in all our ancient cities, rich 
in memorials of the past, it is usually the native 
born citizen who is least well informed as to the 
valuable heritage that has been bequeathed to him. 
So that if the Londoner disregards the past he is no 


greater a sinner than his fellows elsewhere who, 


surrounded by evidences of the past glories of their 
native place, are almost entirely ignorant of its 
history or have only a hazy and confused idea of 
its former importance and who, when accosted, 
are not very helpful to the inquiring stranger. 
However, if the Londoner has a civic conscience 
at all it cannot fail to be aroused if he is possessed 
of this book with its wealth of water colour and 
black and white drawings portraying and_per- 
petuating much of the old London that is lost forever 
and catching the atmosphere and spirit of all that is 
ancient, beautiful, and stately still remaining. The 
letterpress is a topographical description of the 
collection of water-colour drawings by W. Alister 
Macdonald, in the Guildhall Art Gallery, by E. 
Beresford Chancellor who did not, when writing up 
Mr. Macdonald’s pictures, merely content himself 
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with the stories of places depicted, and to be used 
as illustrations in the present volume, but gives the 
history of many others that are to be seen at the 
Guildhall Art Gallery. If Mr. Macdonald enables 
us to visualise the charm of much that is hidden 
from the eye of the unseeing passerby, Mr.Chancellor, 
in his crisp and lively style, re-creates the life, the 
comedy and the tragedy enacted in the old buildings, 
the streets and the river that Mr. Macdonald loves 
to paint and draw. 

So much has been written about London that to 
the stranger within its gates it is not strange at all 
and the present writer can remember, on his first 
visit to the Metropolis, how familiar every place and 
street seemed to be, giving the impression not of a 
first visit but of a return visit. To him the Temple, 
Lincoln’s Inn, Dean’s Yard, St. Dunstan in the 
West, and many others were not new but as familiar 
as the main street of his home town. How much 
more intimate must one’s knowledge be with the 
hand and eye of Mr. Macdonald to portray the scene 
and with Mr. Chancellor to relive it ? 

It is pleasing to note the many humble buildings, 
reaching into the distant past, mostly ancient pubs, 
that have caught Mr. Macdonald’s artistic fancy and 
given Mr. Chancellor, as a raconteur, valuable 
openings. The latter would have been a man after 
Dickens’ own heart. 

In conclusion let it be said that we owe the 
inspiration and production of this valuable work 
to three fortunate circumstances. In the first 
place we owe it to Lord Wakefield’s munificence in 
presenting the Macdonald Collection to the Guild- 
hall Art Gallery, to Mrs. Lucy W. Macdonald for 
preserving, by happy forethought, so many of 
Mr. Macdonald’s drawings, and that Mr. Chancellor 
was ready and willing to write round the themes 
inspired by the pictures. 


A. McA. 





FOR YOUR GRAMOPHONE 


H.M. The King has now given his approval to His 
Master’s Voice to issue the records made of the Coronation 
Service in Westminster Abbey and His Majesty’s Speech 
from Buckingham Palace that evening. The Service has 
been recorded on fourteen double-sided 12 in. records, and 
the King’s Speech on one 12 in. record. They are on sale at 
£3 15s. complete in a souvenir album, or may be bought 
separately at 5s. each. The King has commanded that the 
profits from the sales of these records shall be given to the 
Industrial Welfare Society. There are many high lights 
in these records, but special mention must be made of the 
choral singing—among the finest ever recorded. The 
opening anthem, ‘‘ I was glad when they said,’’ which also 
incorporates the “‘ Vivats’’’ sung by the King’s Scholars of 
Westminster School and the Handel Chorus by a choir of 
over four hundred voices and an orchestra of sixty, together 
with the Abbey’s new organ, is perfect 

Paul Robeson with Lawrence Brown at the piano has 
made a record in aid of the Basque Refugee Children’s Fund. 
Robeson has seldom been heard better than in ‘‘ Sometimes 
I feel like a motherless child ’’ and ‘‘ The Wanderers ” 

a beautiful arrancement by Palmgren. He also recites 
Langston Hughes ‘‘ Minstrel Man’”’ (H.M.V. B 8604) 


Arthur Rubenstein is now recording a series of Chopin’s 
Nocturnes, and these are now available in the first volume 


containing Nocturnes 1-8 with 11 and 12 on six records. 
Rubinstein here shows that he is not merely a virtuoso, but 
a keenly sensitive musician. (H.M.V. DB 3186-91). 

Mozart’s ‘“‘ Prague’’ Symphony in D Major, No. 38, is 
music of a classical serenity that has seldom been approached 
and never surpassed. Played by the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Bruno Walter, the recording is a full- 
blooded performance with the atmosphere of the concert 
hall. (H.M.V. DB 3112-14). 

A record, the first of a series which will delight all lovers 
of ballet, is called ‘‘ Nights at the Ballet.’’ Walter Goehr 
conducts the Symphony Orchestra in this pot-pourri of 
ballet, favourites which will bring back happy memories of 
evenings at Covent Garden. 

Among vocal records, Elisabeth Schumann’s rendering 
of ‘‘ Solveig’s Song’”’ from ‘ Peer Gynt,’’ coupled with 
Smetana’s ‘‘Cradle Song”’ is notable, while Kirsten 
Flagstad sings two attractive Norwegian songs (H.M.V. 
DA 1544 and DA 1516). 

An unusually fine record is that with Margherita Perras 
singing Bach-Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria ’’ together with Handel’s 
“Tl Pensieroso’’ with full orchestral accompaniment 
(H.M.V. DB 4464). 

Swing music is attracting the attention not merely of 
dance fans but of serious musicians, and one of the most 
interesting of recent issues is that by the Quintet of the 
Hut Club of France (H.M.V. B 8598). You may not like 
it, but it is not without interest. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF LONDON 


An Encyclopedia of London: Edited by William 
Kent. (Dent, 7s. 6d.) 


London, that great sea, whose ebb and flow 
At once is deaf and loud, and on the shore 
Vomits its wrecks, and still howls on for more, 
Yet in its depth what treasures ! 

Shelley. 


No person can be said to know London. The 
most that any one can claim is that he knows 
something of it. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


ITH these two quotations Mr. William Kent 

opens his excellent and very comprehensive 
encyclopedia of London. He concentrates almost 
entirely on the “ treasures ’’ of London and ignores 
the “ wrecks”’ but to write about London “ that 
tuberosity of civilised life, the capital of England,” 
as Carlyle called it, a vast city of about nine million 
people with a history dating from pre-Roman times, 
is a prodigious task, and Mr. Kent is to be congratu- 
lated on the admirable way in which he has set out 
such a wealth of material so that his readers can 
claim to know “ something ”’ of the city’s vastness 
when they have finished. 

The author has adopted the method of dealing with 
many features in collective form, e.g., bridges, 
theatres, taverns, city churches, city companies, etc., 
under which headings individual subjects can be 
found. 

Articles on special subjects include such diverse 
titles as Quakers in London, Jews in London, 
Americans in London, London Fog, Epitaphs, 
London passenger Transpert Board. We wish that 
in so comprehensive a scheme Mr. Kent could have 
included something of Hampstead Garden Suburb or 
Housing in London. 


ENGLAND UNDER TRUST 


England Under Trust. J. Dixon-Scott. Alexander Mac- 
Lehose & Co. 7s. 6d. 

O-DAY, when we see on all sides such wanton destruc- 

tion of the beauties of Great Britain—the spoliation 

of stretches of coast and downland, the spread of towns 
into the countryside, and the pulling down of many beautiful 
and valued pieces of architecture, it is gratifving to know 
that the National Trust is doing such good work towards 
preserving parts of the country. 

The Trust, which, as our readers know, was founded in 
1895, largely by the efforts of Octavia Hill, Canon Rawnsley 
and Sir Robert Hunter, was given powers to acquire places 
of natural beauty as well as buildings of historic interest. 
During its short life it has already under its care properties 
to the extent of 66,000 acres and as varied as strips of coast, 
stretches of Downs, ancient castles, a village and an old 
coaching inn in London. 

In his attractive book entitled ‘‘ England Under Trust,” 
Mr. Dixon-Scott describes the principal properties held 
by the Trust. He devoted a short chapter to the history 
and natural beauties of each one, illustrating it with magnifi- 
cent photographs. These photographs go a long way 
towards making a very entertaining book even more enter- 
taining, and visitors to the places will find it most valuable. 

Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, in an excellent foreword, described 
very concisely the work of the Trust. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN HOUSING 


British and American Housing. By Richard L. Reiss. 
National Public Housing Conference, Inc., New York. 
Fifty Cents. (From G.C. and T.P.A. 2s. net.) 

APTAIN REISS, whose long experience in housing 
C auestions —as a member of the Lloyd George Survey 

in 1912, at the Ministry of Reconstruction, as a member 
of the Addison Committee on slum clearance, as Chairman 
of the London Labourers Dwelling Societies, as Vice- 
Chairman of Hampstead Gardens Suburbs Trust, Ltd., 
and Vice-Chairman of Welwyn Garden City, Ltd.—gives 
him unusual authority has, on returning from the United 
States. written this most useful contrast between the housing 
problems of Great Britain and America. It is lucid, forceful, 
and accurate and must commend itself not only to those 
wishing to know something of American conditions and the 
various solutions under way or in contemplation but to those 
who wish a concise summary of what has been accomplished 
in this country. The mere fact that it has been written 
mainly for American consumption gives it an unusual and 
refreshing angle. ‘‘ The real problem,’’ Captain Reiss 
writes, ‘‘in America as elsewhere, is how to bring up to a 
reasonable standard the life of the thousands of families 
which are living in slums or under over-crowded conditions.” 
He has many useful suggestions to make which, one would 
imagine, are not unlikely to be incorporated in early 
American legislation. 


HIGHLAND RIVER 


Highland River. By Neil M. Gunn. The Porpoise Press. 
Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 

ITH “ Morning Tide ”’ Neil Gunn established himself 
W:s the Morning Star of the Scottish Renascence. 

With “ Sun Circle ’’ he showed that he was a starof 
considerable magnitude. With ‘“ Highland River’ he 
reveals that his first brilliance is more than sustained. 
Brilliance, however, is not perhaps the word to apply to 
this distinguished novel which pursues its tranquil way 
dwelling for the greater part on the sure, the permanent, 
and the satisfying. It has, to borrow from the author, the 
tang of life and growth, pliant and powerful. It reminds one 
in places of Hemingway, it is reminiscent of Tomlinson but 
all the time it is unique. Mr. Gunn with this book takes his 
place in the hierarchy of Scottish letters as the successor 
to Neil Munro. 


THE GRID AND PLANNING 


Report on the Supply of Electricity in Great Britain. P.E.P.- 
6s. net. 

N invaluable Report, resulting from the study of 

the distribution side of the Electricity Supply industry 

under existing conditions, this characteristic P.E.P. 
production reveals the significant fact that, while the 
industry itself is regulated and controlled, its relations 
with competitors are not. P.E.P., in issuing this Report, 
express their conviction that an essential step in tackling 
effectively the larger problems of any relations between 
different industries is that members of each industry should 
understand general problems of their own industry, and 
should devise the necessary institutions to deal with them. 
In plain English, P.E.P. favours planning 

The effect of the Grid on the location of industry cannot 
be overestimated. It does indeed take away the last 
argument of those who are in favour of no control. 

The growth of the industry and its problems are recorded, 
and there are accounts of the Electricity Commission, the 
Central Electricity Board and the Joint Electricity authori- 
ties. The book is admirably printed, and has an excellent 
index. 








SHORTER NOTICES 
LAW FOR EVERY MAN 


In the Eyes of the Law, by G. Evelyn Miles, B.A.,"B.Sc., and 
Dorothy Knight Dix, B.A. (Edward Arnold & Co. 3s. 6d.) 
ORD MACMILLAN writes a foreword to this useful 
little book by two barristers, who appear to be the 
first to fulfil the project of Pepys to write ‘‘a short 
work to know the law.”’ The author’s preface quotes the 
Latin maxim which means ‘“‘ Everyone is presumed to 
know the law,’’ but evidently they doubt its soundness and 
so they attempt to tell the layman as much as can be 
packed into 200 pages. 

The book falls into five parts which deal with “‘ Law as the 
Basis of Society,”’ ‘‘ Private Rights and Wrongs,”’ ‘‘ Law 
Relating to Property,’”’ ‘‘ Public Wrongs or Crimes” and 
““ The Machinery of Justice.”’ 


The reader will not find the technical phrases ofthecourts . 


too often quoted and, in spite of the frequent prejudice 

against law, will find himself brought more into the attitude 

of respect and obedience which will keep him out of trouble. 
-W.L.H. 


TOWN-PLANNING LAW 


Town and Country Planning and Ribbon Development. 
By H. A. Hill, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 
Butterworth & Co., Ltd. 650 pp. and index. 30s. 


HE second edition of Hill’s Law of Town and Country 

Planning has added to it the law of the Restriction of 

Ribbon Development. The book contains the texts 
of both the principal Acts as well as of the Town Planning 
Act of 1925, the Statutory Rules and Orders, circulars and 
memoranda issued by the Ministry of Health and the 
Ministry of Transport on both Acts, and the Town Planning 
Model Clauses of March, 1935, and February, 1937. There 
are very useful annotations and references to the leading 
cases on town planning. The Acts are well annotated, and 
there is a clear and helpful introduction. Altogether an 
excellent law-book. 


Education—Capitalist and Socialist. By Beryl Pring, 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

ISS PRING’S aim here is to make clear the relations 
M snip between English education and the capitalist 

order of society. In the first part of her careful and 
well-informed study entitled ‘‘ Capitalist Education,’’ she 
points out many of the glaring defects of the present 
educational system. With much that she says most people 
who are sincerely interested in education will agree, even if 
they disagree with her politics. One cannot ignore such 
hideous anachronisms as the large class, the under-nourished 
pupil, the out-of-date school with poor equipment, the wide 
differentiation in ability and opportunity as between the 
free and the fee-paying pupil, a maladjustment which has 
been established without doubt by means of intelligence 
tests. 

In the second part of this volume Miss Pring deals with 
the more positive side of her work. Her view is broadly 
that held by most advanced educationalists, that the aim 
of all education is the development and enhancement of 
human personality, and that the individual who is truly 
educated is he who has achieved a high degree of self- 
discipline and self-control, impervious to mass suggestion, 
and able to enjoy his leisure quietly and in a satisfactory way 
without continual recourse to manufactured entertainment. 

It is just a little surprising that Miss Pring who does 
refer to the increased difficulty in tackling educational 
problems in the great cities does not see, first, that educa- 
tion must embrace gardening together with other manual 
forms, and, secondly, that for proper development, both 
physical and mental, contact with the open country is 
absolutely essential for all children. Her book nevertheless 
is a useful and stimulating survey. 
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PERIODICALS 


HE Journal of the Town Planning Institute. July: 
““ Recent Developments in City Planning and Housing 
in U.S.A.,” Capt. R. L. Reiss; ‘‘ Wythenshawe,” 
Norman Worral; ‘‘ Town-Planning Appeals,” D. B. Gunn. 

The Journal of the RI.B.A. July: Details of R.I.B.A. 
Conference at Leeds. Prof. Patrick Abercrombie on ‘‘ The 
Development of a Great Industrial City.”’ 

The Architects’ Journal. July 8: ‘‘ Collective Madness,” 
W. L. Hare (an article dealing with the French project, 
‘““ Le Monde Souterrain’”’). July 22: ‘‘ The Number of Flats 
in London: an Approximate Survey,’”’ Philip H. Massey. 

The Builder. July 9: “ Plan and Planner of Adelaide,” 
Dr. Thomas Adams. July 16: ‘ Rural Housing—The 
Need for Skilled Advice.” July 30: ‘‘ Underground 
Urbanism.” 

The Town Planning Review. ‘‘ The Public Health Acts, 
1936,”’ John J. Clarke; ‘‘ The Rebuilding of London after 
the Fire ’’ (Part I). 

The Municipal Review. July : ‘‘ Planning for the Future— 
Needs of Cities and Towns,’”’ A. T. Gooseman. 


The Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute. ‘‘ The 
Provision of Open Spaces.”’ 

The Planners’ Journal. May-June: ‘A Canadian 
Renaissance in Town-Planning and Housing’; “ Streets 
and Land Uses.” July-Aug.: ‘‘ Town and Country 


Planning in Old and New England,’ Dr. Thomas Adams ; 
“Greendale—A General Plan.”’ 

The American City. June: ‘ Thirteen Thousand Babies 
Need Not Die,’’ Dr. Norman Macfadyen. 

Architectural Association Journal. July: ‘ Planning 
for Health,’’ The Lord Horder. 

The July-August-September issue of The Countryman 
is up to the high standard one has come to expect from 
Mr. Robertson Scott. It is described as a ‘‘ Double Picture 
Number,” and, indeed, the supplements are among the best 
of their kind we have seen. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
completes his essay on Scotland with a chapter ‘ The 
Highlands in a Day,”’ there is an interesting miscellany of 
views, replies to questions put to leading artists, on ‘‘ What 
is the Finest Landscape ?”’ ‘‘ The Candid Journal of a 
Woman Farmer” is another interesting feature among 
many. The whole number breathes the informality and the 
sanity of the countryside. 


JOURNAL OF THE TOWN PLANNING 
INSTITUTE—AUGUST 


Contains foreword by Mr. G. L. Pepler thanking 
Mr. F. J. Osborn, who has resigned the Editorship, 
and commending his successor Mr. T. F. Thomson, 
a member of the Executive of the G.C. and T.P.A. 
Full report of the International Housing and Town 
Planning Congress, extended summaries of the 
papers submitted at the Garden Cities Association 
Conference at Welwyn in June, an important 
article on ‘‘ Planning for the Preservation of 
Character,” and numerous shorter notices and 
reviews. 





Studies in Kitchen Planning : Ventilators. Kitchen 
Planning Centre, Lever Bros., Ltd., London. 

MOST useful treatise dealing scientifically with 

ventilating methods in kitchens and _ installations 

whereby vitiated air of rooms is replaced with as little 
interference as possible to the occupants; the presence or 
absence of draughts, and the elimination of cooking smells 
are also dealt with. The authors have worked with an 
experimental kitchen designed to reproduce as nearly as 
possible the existing conditions. 
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Letchworth has all the facilities 























and amenities of a mature and 





thriving Residential and Industrial 





Town—plus certain vital conditions 





essential for a full healthy life 





LETCHWORTH INDUSTRIES 


11,000 People are working 


Automatic Temperature Regulators 

Advertising Tapes 

Addresslets 

Castings—Aluminium, 
metal, Bronze 

Autoscythes 

Abattoir: Bacon and Ham Curers 

Baling and Block Presses 

Belts 

Brassieres 

Brake Gear 

Baby Carriages 

Bookbinding 

Bicycle Carriers 

Baths (all kinds) 

Bathroom Fitments 

Colour Cards 

Cabinet Locks 

Castors 

C.O,. Recorders 

Corsets 

Coating Machines (Paper) 

Castings (Steel) up to 7 tons 

Compressors 

Condensers 

Chains—for all purposes 

Cycle Components 

Conveyor Plants 

Chimney Cowls 

Cisterns 

Dating Stamps 

Enamelling (Cellulose and Stove) 

Engineer’s Patterns and Models 

Electric Power Station and Supply 

Electrical Thermometers 

Embroidery 

Electric Light Fittings 

Electrical, Sorting, Calculating, Tabu- 
lating and Analysis Machines 

Engineering (General) 

Engraving Machines 


Brass, Gun- 





in Letchworth Factories 


Elevators 

Electro Plating in all Metals 
Furniture 

Furniture Fittings 

Fibre Decortication 

Fibre Brush Making Machines 
Files—Newspapers and Letters 
Film Slitting Machines 

Fly Coils 

Gas Calorimeters 

Gas Meters 

Girdles 

Gas Works and Supply 

Glass Plate Washing Machines 
Glass Plate Cutting Machines 
Geysers 

Gas Coppers 

Hinges 

Horticultural Requirements 
Heating Engineers 

Hub Conversions 

Knitted Goods 

Lawn Mowers (Motor and Hand) 
Leaf Crushing Machines 
Lingerie 

Lace 

Lenses (Bifocal) 

Lawn Sprinklers 

Lightning Conductors 
Matches 

Mirrors 

Margarine 

Motor Car Bodies 

Motor Refuse Collectors 
Metal Sawing Machines 
Mining Machinery 

Motor Spare Parts 

Motor Cycles 

Metal Spinning and Turning 
Ministry of Labour Training Centre 
Newspapers 


Enquiries for Sites or Factories to: 


First Garden City Ltd., Letchworth 
































Telephone - 





to produce 




















the following goods :— 

Organs—Church and Chamber 

Oil Engines 

Oxygen 

Pressure Governors 

Printing and Publishing 

Patent Pipe Jointing 

Pyrometers 

Pneumatic and Screw Presses 

Parachutes for Air Ministry 

Photographic Paper 

Photo Paper Manufacture Machinery 

Presses 

Press Tools 

Printing and Folding Machines 

Ribbons 

Rubber Goods of every description 

Railway Wheels 

Rainwater Pipes and Gutters 

Radiators 

Specific Gravity Recorders 

Slitting Machine 

Steam Engine 

Spooling Machines 

Sheet Metal Works (every description) 

Ships Ventilators 

Sanitary Ware 

Synthetic Jewels for Electric Meters 

Tractors 

Trailers (articulated) 

Temperature Controllers for Oil, Gas, 
etc. 

Typewriter 
Machines 

Tanks (Water) 

Waterworks and Supply 

Wireless Batteries 

Wood Working 

Wheels for Perambulators 

Waterproof Sheeting 

Wheel Discs 


Ribbon Manufacture 


Algoa House, 41 Moorfields, London, E.C.2 


- METropolitan 4874 
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BOOKS of the PLANNING 























Metropolitan Man 
By Robert Sinclair 


““Here is confused, muddle-headed, hydra- -headed, 


rapacious, all-devouring London as it really is. siete 
—Town and Country Planning. 


10s. 6d. net. 


London, the Unique City 


7 Steen Eiler Rasmussen 


** complete entrancing . ose 
natural and eo, complement to ‘ Metropolitan 
ne es —Town and Country Planning. 

15s. net. 


Planning in Town and Country 
By Patrick Abercrombie 


irresistible 
it—sou nd sense.’ 


more than fun to 
—Town and Country Planning. 


Is. net. 


Moscow in the Making 
Sir E. D. Simon, Lady Simon, W. A. Robson and J. Jewkes. 
‘*an able, interesting and suggestive book. . . .”’ 
—Town and Country Planning. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Afforestation in the Lake District 
By H. H. Symonds 


se 


: beautiful writing . his prose 

takes on the limpid purity of the Lakes. . it 

shows that in planning there are no boundaries. 
—Town and Country Planning. 


2s. net. 


Modern Scotland 
By Cicely Hamilton 


from any point of view this is an interest- 
ing, ‘stimulating volume. 


—Town and Country Planning. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Human Needs of Labour 
By B. Seebohm Rowntree 

aes no gainsaying the importance of this 
work : —Town and Country Planning. 


2s. 6d. net. 


Middle Town in Transition 

By Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd 

“ . »« « ehes feview . . a tour de 

ORES. we —Town and ‘Country Planning. 
18s. net. 


Social Characteristics of Cities 
By William F. Ogburn 
“*One of the liveliest most worth while books on 
city structure ever published.’’ 
—Town and Country Planning. 
One Dollar. 


Britain and the Beast 
Clough Williams-Ellis 


ee 


notable strikes with | 
hammer blows at much that is evil. 

—Town and Country iil 
10s. 6d. 


London Recalled 
W. Alister Macdonald and E. Beresford Chancellor 


Ot ans this beautifully illustrated and stately 
scheme catches the —* of all that 
is beautiful still remaining. 


—Town and Country Planning. 


sledge 


ALL THESE BOOKS AND MANY OTHERS OBTAINABLE FROM— 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING 


ASSOCIATION 


17 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 2851 (3 lines) 
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A HEALTHY HAPPY OUTLOOK 


The Sherrardspark houses are the latest development in the 
modern Country town of Welwyn. Designed by a leading 
architect to harmonise perfectly with their beautiful 
woodland surroundings, they are planned for labour 
saving and finished and equipped with the greatest attention 
to detail. Three and four bedroom houses are now 
available for sale and letting. 


Prices £1,260-£1,520 Rents £85-£110 p.a. 


(leasehold 999 years). exclusive. 


ELWYy, 


Town and Country mee 


T.C.P. Williams, Estate Office, Howards¢gate, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. Tel. : Welwyn Garden 248 
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FOR CENTRAL HEATING 


NEEDS NO BOILER MAN 











Je Gas boilers are automatic. They 
need no stoking. Room tempera- 
tures are automatically maintained 
constant by thermostatic control. 


%& Gas boilers are economical 
because there is no waste. Auto- 
matic temperature control means 
that no more gas is used than is 
exactly necessary to maintain a 
constant selected temperature. 


Gas boilers save space, as 
they are smaller and can be 
placed closer together. Further, 


s A fine installation of gas water heaters for central heating at the 
no fuel or ash storage Space 1S Woolwich Equitable Building Society's Head Office. 
needed. 


Gas boilers give greater latitude in placing. The boiler 

eeee ‘deri 

Gas belles make ne dust, fcr storage and delivery. Only a simple fue ie needed 
smoke or dirt. The boiler ne y: y a simple , 


room can be as clean as any Gas boilers can be started up in a few minutes. Full 
other room. * heat is reached very quickly. 
Full information can be obtained through the 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, Gas Industry House, 1, Grosvenor Place, LONDON, S.W.1 


who will put the enquirer in touch with the body best equipped to assist him. 








TOWN & 


COUNTRY 
PLANNING 
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House at Har 


oldslea Drive, Horley. Architect : F. E. Towndrow, A.R.1.B.A. 


Does a charming house cost more than an ordinary one? Certainly not, when it is 
planned by a skilful architect and built with ‘Phorpres’ bricks. The warm, red-brown 


walls of this house are of ‘Phorpres’ Rustic facing bricks, with wide lime mortar joints. 


LONDON BRICK COMPAN Y TED 
R R LD 


WAR SES. 7 B iCRMRAKERS 1 N 

















om CLAY om 
ROOFING: TILES 
OF-PROVEN- EXCELLENCE 


—., a= 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK 





(Pause for a moment to consider the harsh effect of a world in 
black and white, and it will very easily be realised the all-important 


part that colour plays in making this life worth living. From 
the day that they are laid, Sand - faced Sterreberg Interlocking 
Pantiles blend harmoniously with their surroundings whilst yet 
Possessing soft mellow colouring. PLAN the colour of your roofs 
in Town and Country with the aid of these tiles. A catalogue 
showing the full range of beautiful colours in which these tiles 


are supplied may be obtained from 





LANGLEY LONDON LTD., 161, BOROUGH HIGH STREET, LONDON, S.E. I 


TELEPHONE NUMBERS : HOP 2946 (4 lines) 








ABDA 





Calor Gas provides a gas service as efficient as Town Gas, and is delivered 
to the door in compact steel cylinders—ready for use. Thousands of rural 
homes and buildings are now using Calor Gas for Lighting, Cooking, 
Heating and Refrigeration. Many villages and outlying districts now use it 
for Street Lighting and Floodlighting. OVER 500 SERVICE AND 
SUPPLY DEPOTS. Free demonstrations gladly given anywhere at any 
time without obligation. 


A Typical Street Lighting 
Installation served. by Calor Gas. 


' 9 a . . . 
Please write” fot Brochure and Free. Demonstration to CALOR»y GAS (Distributing) Co., Ltd., 
Dept. c.o., Belgrave House, Belgrave Street, London, W.C.1 Telephone : TERminus 2194/5. 
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